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All Aboard for the Convention! 
If you haven’t bought a ticket to Chicago, drop every- 
thing right now and get ready to start. Next week on 
Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, the only National conven- 
tion of the year is the center of attraction for all Inde- 
pendent telephone men. There is not a “live one” in the 
field who fails to get value received for the expenditure of 
time and money for attendance at a national convention. 
This year there will be plenty of matters under discus- 
sion affecting the interests of every company in the coun- 
try, whether it be great or small. There will be a remark- 
ably strong display of apparatus and supplies, including 
many new designs from well known manufacturers, and 
new items brought out by concerns just entering some 
branch of the 
scale. 
Looking at the proposition broadly, the convention is a 


telephone supply business on a_ large 


money saving proposition for any company, and the board 
of directors who will not authorize a representative to at- 
tend are sure to miss something in economy and efficiency 
of operation during the coming year which might have been 
prevented by placing the manager in a position to get 
posted on the newest ideas applying to his work. Look 
at it any way you please, the National Convention is a big 
thing. So pack your grip in a hurry, and come along! 





Free Service to Legislators in Idaho. 

Last week the action of the Bell company operating in 
Maryland in cutting out free service to members of the 
legislature was mentioned in these pages as a step in the 
right direction toward sound relations with the public. 
Such actions as this cause temporary difficulties, and often 
it takes an exceptionally courageous as well as an honest 
executive to make the decision and abide by it. 

Whether it is that the actions of the Mountain States 
Telephone and Telegraph Co. in Idaho have been such to 
deprive it of courage, or there is merely difference between 
the two Bell corporations in the habits of the executives and 
their advisers, the action of the Mountain States Telephone 
and Telegraph Co. in offering free service to the repre- 
sentatives at this session of the Idaho legislature through 


its district manager, Fred B. Jones, offers an unpleasant 
contrast to the straightforward attitude of the Chesapeake 
& Potomac in Maryland. 

The Bell district manager in Idaho is the same fellow 
who was in charge of the “operations” of the Utah Inde- 
pendent Telephone Co. when it was putting up a dummy 
competition with the Bell company which had purchased it. 

The newspaper account of the offer, after quoting the 
company’s letter, says: 

“There is no limitation placed upon such use, but mem- 
bers are made welcome to put in calls as often as they 
please and to as great distance as they desire, and there 
will be no charge for the service.” 

Perhaps the Mountain States company is looking for 
the passage of a public utilities bill with a rigid anti-dis- 
crimination clause in Idaho. Such measures usually start 
with the people, and are only acted upon by legislators 
after severe pressure is brought to bear upon the recipients 


of corporation favors. 





Corporation Size and Efficiency. 


There is a tendency in the telephone business to confuse 
the question of the merits of local monopoly or competition 
with the far broader one of national monopoly. In reality 
the two issues are of totally different character. There are 
plenty of cases where, under the conditions prevailing at 
least temporarily, a local monopoly, under control of local 
owners and officials, gives the public a well developed serv- 
ice of high quality at a reasonable rate, and furnishes an 
adequate return on their investment to stockholders. But 
in such cases, looking beyond the horizon, one always finds 
an incentive to effort in the form of a possibility of com- 
petition. 

But any plan for an interlacing monopoly of telephone 
service over a vast territory must surmount economic ob- 
stacles which are not present in the path of a purely local 
concern. Prof. Taussig, in his recent work, “Principles of 
Economics” which is attracting so much attention among 


business men, says: 
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“The movement toward combination, whether horizontal 
or vertical, is in part a result of the intensified competition 
which comes with the greater investment of fixed capital 
and the greater size of the separate enterprises. But very 
largely results from the discovery of the possibilities of 
organization. What are the limits to the size of the enter- 
prise which can be manged as a unit? The single factory, 
perhaps large, was supposed until comparatively recent times 
to represent that limit. But as the scale of industry has been 
enlarged, the operations have been systematized and subject- 
ed to more perfect control. The task of management itself 
has been sub-divided. Separate persons are intrusted with 
the purchase of supplies, the sale of product, the mainte- 
nance of plant, the hiring and superintendence of labor, ac- 
counting and auditing. The genius of men with great in- 
born capacity for business has led to even greater perfec- 
tion of organization. The telegraph, the telephone, im- 
proved postal service, have promoted large-scale manage- 
ment as they have large-scale production. These striking 
changes have been the results of skill, judgment, and ad- 
ministrative capacity in the guiding individuals, and also 
the cause of an increasing demand for the persons possess- 
ing such qualities. 

“None the less, the larger the scale of operation, the 
more do its disadvantages appear. There is need for an ex- 
pensive system of control—for supervision, accounting, au- 
diting, the effective prompting of energy and economy. The 
test of competition settles in the long run whether the 
great combination is the more efficient agent in production. 
If it can produce more cheaply, it can sell more cheaply, 
and displace its rivals. 

“Notwithstanding the wastes of competition, and the pos- 
sible economies of large-scale production, competing estab- 
lishments hold their own over the greater part of the field 
of industry. There is no present prospect that competition 
will be generally supplanted by combination and monopoly.” 

On reading a statement like this it is a good thing to 
check it over with one’s experience, and observations. It 
relates to one of the big questions of the day—so big that 
a reckoning cannot be postponed indefinitely. 





Physical Connection and the National Convention. 

Whether discussion will be confined to the side lines or 
the matter comes before one of the regular sessions of the 
National Convention next week, compulsory interchange of 
service legislation is sure to receive plenty of attention from 
delegates and visitors. Time was when the only people 
who thought much about it were a bunch of long-haired 
legislators who put in a bill that was promptly tabled be- 
cause it was good for three or four votes; but finally some 
of them put it over. 

South Dakota was the first state to have it, and Judge 
Kennedy, who was a pioneer advocate of compulsory con- 
nection, has a few words to say about it in his paper -on 
legislation, printed on another page. Theodore Gary and 
Frank H. Woods had the courage of their convictions and 
came out in favor of it when it was not a popular thing 
among Independent telephone men. Now there are a lot 
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of boosters for it, and everybody recognizes it as a live 
issue. Whether or not it goes on the convention floor, it 
will come in for plenty of discussion among those present, 
and it should, too. 


—o 





The Right Newspaper Spirit. 

Newspaper editors are obliged to discuss questions of 
public interest with very brief preparation. Lack of elaborate 
analysis in an editorial is often a merit—showing that the 
writer has realized the limitations which the hour of going 
to press has placed upon his study. The one inexcusable blun- 
der is to conceive the discussion in the wrong spirit. An edi- 
torial is an arrow to point the way—correctness of aim is the 
greatly essential thing. 

So few of the present-day newspaper editorials on tele- 
phone rate problems rise above a mean spirit of distrust, a 
greedy lust for grabbing service regardless of cost, that it is a 
pleasure to reproduce one which, although brimfull of tech- 
nical inaccuracies, and grievously loose in statements of fact, 
stands at the cross-roads pointing toward sanity and progress. 
It is from the St. Louis Republic of Jan. 22, and says: 

“The proposal to defer attempts to raise rates on business 
telephones until the report of the Public Service Commission, 
now in preparation, reveals the exact amount of the invest- 
ment on which the Bell Telephone Co. is entitled to earn a 
return, is a sensible one, and does the directors credit. 

“The telephone user has no objection to paying what the 
service costs in operating expenses and interest on actual in- 
vestment. What he does most strenuously object to is being 
called upon to pay interest on securities which represent only 
the substance of things hoped for and the evidence of things 
not seen. A telephone company should no more be permitted 
to capitalize its hopes than a grocer. 

“The Public Service Commission is not concerned with 
that mysterious thing called “finance.” Its investigations are 
those of engineers, not security experts. It seeks to determine 
what property the company under investigation actually has, 
what it paid for and what it is worth now. It then calculates 
the rates that will operate, maintain and pay interest on the 
true value. 

“The general public will willingly pay such rates. To 
pay less means the neglect of proper maintenance and failure 
to provide for betterments and extensions. That spells poor 
service and consequent public loss. 

“The next few years will take American cities out of the 
public utility jungle. The people will know the true vaiue 
of the properties concerned. They will then pay cheerfully 
service rates that will give fair return on investment—and no 
more. 

“In this connection it should not be forgotten that in the 
the case of Consolidated Gas, appealed from New York, the 
Supreme Court of the United States decided that 6 per cent 
is a fair return upon actual capital.” 

Some will say that this is spoiled by the harmful mis- 
quotation of the Consolidated Gas case, and its other errors. 
But a broader consideration shows that it was written in the 
spirit of “a square deal.” When all newspaper writers get 
as far as this the rate question will be half settled. 








A Word to¥the Convention 


A Parallel and Its Lesson—Necessity of Constructive Action and Closer Attention to Public Needs—Some 
Awakening Needed. 


By J. C. Kelsey 


Moses led the first independent movement. The Israel- 
ites were in bondage, and they paid ceaseless tribute to an 
exacting and rapacious ruler. 

They had to make bricks without straw, and 
children were denied any part in the public good. 


their 


Moses had lots of nerve! 

He undertook a hard job—to transfer a servile people and 
transform them into a responsible nation of their own 
making. 

Conditions were desperate, indeed. The Red Sea had to 
be crossed—a great desert, beset by enemies, had to be 
spanned. Water and food had to be supplied. Surely, it 
was a great undertaking! 





You can imagine how well equipped for war this bunch 
of fleeing Hebrews was. 

And they simply had to meet a great and formidable 
enemy called Amalek. 


Word was passed among the Hebrews that as long as 
Moses held up his hands (he was to be in plain view on 
a hill), the battle was to go their way. 
~When Moses got tired, or lost faith, or forgot and al- 
lowed his hands to fall, sure enough, Amalek got the best 
of the battle. 

Aaron and Hur finally saw the game and forcibly held up 
Moses’ hands until sun-down, and Amalek was ready to 
talk peace. 

You are aware that the Hebrews got safely to the prom- 
ised land, which eventually turned out to be the United 
States! 


In 1895, another Independent movement took place. The 
Bell Telephone Co. had a complacent list of 300,000 tele- 
phones. 

There were no toll lines, nor village telephones. And 
farm telephones were not at all. You had faith in the lo- 
cal issue or local necessity of telephones, and you put your 
money into a business which, as a concerted movement, has 
no financial parallel. You led the public out of bondage! 


You had to cross the Red Sea of patent law. A few 
courageous men went into the fight and Independent tele- 
phony landed high and dry on the shore of legal protec- 
tion. 

Then, like Amalek, the Bell Telephone Co. loomed up 
before you as the great, all-devouring enemy. 


They despised you, because you were not a part of their 
divine plan. They over-rated your weakness and deprecated 
your equipment of war. 

They assailed you at every turn. They bought out your 
toll line connections, and intimidated your bankers and 
stockholders. 

All to vain purpose! 

Your business has been really too good. 
ered every storm. 

In no industrial on earth is there such a credit-rating and 
debit-paying record as yours. 


It has weath- 


The Moses of the Independent telephone industry is not 
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an individual. It is an impersonal thing. It is a spirit! 

The spirit of local necessity—competition, if necessary! 

You succeeded admirably as a local necessity. Exactly 
as is the tariff, your business is purely a local issue. 

Seeing your advantage, the Bell tried to offset it on the 
diametrical score of telephone universalism. 

You have seen universalism for telephones fail, because 
of physical as well as economic reasons. ; 

You have at all times been able to see your issue on the 
hill-side, as it were, with hands uplifted, typical of your 
success. 


At the convention last year, it seemed as if the hands of 
the spirit of Independent telephony were down. 

Every one became frightened. Some imagined the end 
had come! It surely looked as if the battle was going 
against us. 

The hosts of the Bell Amalek certainly had us all on the 
run! 


TELEPHONY, true to its traditions of twelve years, and 
realizing the true situation—like Aaron and Hur—upraised 
the drooping hands of the Independent spirit, and today, 
I am thankful to say, we are here with recovered breath, 
free from excitement, and ready to proceed constructively 
and decisively. 

The battle has been won! 


This does not mean that the setting sun has recorded the 
utter defeat of the Amalekites. We are happy to say that 
they are still solvent, and able to fight further, too. 

We are all ready for peace. 

We all know that no public utility enterprise can afford 
to fight. 


No one can deny the fact that public sentiment is slowly, 
but certainly, grinding down the income of our public util- 
ity enterprises. 

Some day, if this sentiment gains, we will be glad even 
to pay interest, much less maintain a war chest. 

So let’s get together and discuss ways and means of im- 
proving, instead of defending our condition. 


With public sentiment profoundly against our chances of 
increasing our gross revenue, let us take the line of least 
resistance and improve our net revenue by sensible econ- 
omies. 

We surely can not afford to carry on a telephone fight 
which can end in nothing but disaster to both contending 
camps. 

This applies to the Bel! company with even greater force 
than it does to our own side. 


The Bell company has ever been fairly easily financed— 
at least, it looks so to us. But you know that money 
which comes easily, goes easily. 

One can capitalize expense for several years, but no 
human being or corporation has ever yet dodged the in- 
evitable reckoning day. 

We all have to pay! 

The easier our opportunity to go into debt, the farther 


we go. 
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I have always considered the apparent poverty of Inde- 
pendent telephony its greatest blessing. 

You have never seen the poor families in your town 
starve to death. And you have seen able men rise from 
such a stinted childhood. 

There are many among you who have seen the day when 
apparent and real want stalked about your door—but you 
survived! 


So has Independent telephony survived. It has merely 
arrived. I consider this convention really a sort of a 
commencement exercise. 

We are merely beginning today—a new era—to study 
the telephone business from an economic standpoint, to 
eliminate prejudice and get down to analysis. 


Those of you who have testified in telephone cases, and 
those who have listened to such testimony, realize fully 
that very little is really understood about the telephone 
business. 

Also, no business has such a charm and fascination. 

It has made jawyers, harness-makers, doctors, jewelers 
and farmers desert their life-long occupation. 

No mistress has so completely dominated men in his- 
tory. 


We do not blame the old divinity Bell bunch for pro- 
testing against Independent invasion of their sacred pre- 
cincts. 

But the business is really too good to leave in the hands 
of a few. That is the secret of the success of Independent 
telephony. 

If my remark about success causes doubt or risibility, 
sit right down and figure it all out. 

You will need little study to prove my statement. 


For the first time in years, there is nothing before the 
convention of any alarming importance. 

Last year you came in droves, because it seemed that 
some principle was at stake. By your attendance, you con- 
vinced the world that there was real strength and sinew 
in the business. 


One of the favorite Bell thoughts is that each annual 
convention is the last. You and I know that the real 
strength of the movement has never been revealed. 

Little did Russia suspect what Japan had up her sleeve. 
And I know that, heretofore, the corporate Bell brain has 
been equally misinformed. 

The “ignorance is bliss” saying is one which can not be 
applied to war or to finance. 

You have 
You must give heed to it, be- 


You have read of the “Committee of Seven.” 
read Mr. Gary’s report. 
cause of the man himself. 

I wonder if you realize how much Theodore Gary has 
done for the telephone business! 

When his rights were imposed upon, he never submitted 
tamely. He has fought issues to the supreme court which 
are of benefit to you and to me. 

No one was ever better qualified to participate in a con- 
ference for the betterment of Independent telephone condi- 
tions. 


, 


I would like to see Theodore Gary reseated on our board 
of Directors. I want also to see Frank Woods again seated 
on our board. 


This is a time when you all have to steer with a clear 
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head. You can’t come to the convention with nothing but 
prejudice in your system! 

If you have any doubt as to the sincerity of these men, 
who have given their exclusive time to the telephone busi- 
ness, see that you place good, strong men of your faith 
on the same board. 


Do not place any weak and harmless men on this board. 
Let each man be responsible. Let each man be able to 
speak with spirit and authority. Put no one on this board 
except those who will speak with the voice of men. 

Put controlling spirits where they can act without quali- 
fication. There are many eligibles. It is a waste of time 
to elect any one who merely reflects authority. 


Remember this when your state president goes in to 
name the committees. 

This is no time for “four-flushing”—it is a time for facts, 
deeds and action. 


We have to remember at times that the world moves. 

If the Bell company really does contemplate some com- 
mon sense, for heaven’s sake do not frighten them away 
before it is exercised. 


I have never for a moment been afraid of any Bell move- 
ment. I know how unwieldy the organization is. How dif- 
ferent are the beliefs and opinions of the leaders. It is 
natural. 

Anything along lines of constructive improvement, es- 
pecially toward admission of Independent interests into the 
Bell councils, would be slower than the wrath of God! 


If you know history, you know there never was a big 
battle fought that was not preceded by a very bitter 
wrangle among the generals. 

So, if you feel disappointed at the speed of the new 
era of constructiveness, remember the human nature in- 
volved. 

It is a pity that the “Committee of Seven” was so vis- 
ibly weakened by undesirable members. Some of them 
positively had no right to serve, because they could not 
serve except with prejudice. 

If you want their names, I will give them to you. 
is no time to mince matters. 


This 


Going back to the story of Moses, remember he did not 
reach the promised land. He killed a man once and his 
record was against him. 

The Hebrews went into Canaan, finally evolved a great 
city and gave to the world its greatest treasure—a re- 
ligion of peace. 

If it is not profane, I want to further compare. Inde- 
pendent interests have reached the promised land. As 
Moses could not get in, so have promoters been eliminated. 
Other undesirables have been weeded out. 

We are starting out with an appreciation of the Common 
Good,. and with a thorough understanding of our rights 
and powers. 


The Bell company can thank the Independent movement 
for saving it from the ravages of municipal and govern- 
mental competition. Independent competition came at the 
right time. 

I should say “development” instead of “competition”— 
there is really no competition. Thinking Bell men admit 
that. 
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Competition is really negligible, because the alleged waste 
and duplication is so small that expensive official whims 
may and frequently do exceed their cost. 


Besides, the Bell company is not at all developed. It 
should have 10,000,000 telephones and we should have 5,000,- 
000 without for one moment crossing each other’s path. 

There has been much pure imbecility in the Bell policy. 
I hope to see some real signs of lucidity, some apprecia- 
tion of the thin ice they skate on. 

They have no more to give than we have. We know 
that we have economic advantages on our side that can 
not be overcome. We know that our worries are no 
greater, and are likely less. 

If there is any chance of working along legal lines for the 
good of the business, do not hold up a detaining hand. 


The hands of our faith in Independent telephony are 


still above our heads. And this convention will not be the 


last one, either. 
We have overcome many kinds of Amaleks and have 


come to the Constructive Land! 


“Punch with care!” 





MORAL: 





Merger of York and Lincoln Companies in Nebraska. 

On Jan. 17, stockholders of the York County Telephone 
Co. met to consider the question of a merger with the 
Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co. A resolution was 
passed by the stockholders of the York County Telephone 
Co., asking the directors to consider such consolidation. 
Among other things this resolution said: 

“There is an offer of the Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. to our stockholders to exchange the stock of that 
company for the stock of our company, and, whereas, there 
is also a provision in said written contract whereby, upon 
terms not entirely definite within themselves but no doubt 
best understood by the parties to said contract, the Ne- 
braska Telephone Co. agrees to purchase all or any part of 
the common stock of said Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. that may be offered to it by any of the stockholders of 
the Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co., and to pay the 
par value therefor.” 

Further referring to this contract between the Lincoln 
and Bell companies, the directors were instructed “that 
before any contract, contracts or arrangements are made 
or consummated looking to said consolidation, or to the 
sale, surrender, merger or assignment of any of our prop- 
erties, stocks, franchises, contracts, incomes or emoluments 
or property of any kind, the said right of our stockholders 
to exchange their shares in this company for the shares 
of the common stock of the Lincoln Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., at par, and the right of the stockholders of the 
Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co. to sell their shares 
of common stock in said company, for the par value thereof, 
upon sixty days’ notice and after two years from the time 
said written contract shall have gone into effect, shall be 
first well investigated by the Board of Directors.” 

In the meantime stockholders are requested not to ex- 


change their shares. 





Electrical Show Aided Illinois Convention. 

The annual meeting of the Illinois Independent Telephone 
Association, held last week at Peoria, an account of which 
was printed in last week’s TELEPHONY, was materially aided 
in its successful culmination by the management of the first 
annual Electrical Show, which was open during the entire 
three days of the telephone meeting. 

The Electrical Show was held in the Coliseum from Jan- 
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uary 22 to 27 and this fact, in itself, constituted no small 
inducement to telephone operators to attend the conven- 
tion. Nearly ninety were registered at the Board of Trade 
rooms, where the meetings were held and their attendance 
was constant, regardless of the attraction of what was prob- 
ably the most comprehensive electrical display ever given in 
a city the size of Peoria, or in many larger ones. 

The show management set aside Wednesday as “Tele- 
phone Day,” and during the entire day and evening the 
badge of the telephone convention was a pass to the Coli- 
seum. A feature of the displays there was an exhibit by 
the National Bureau of Standards, of Washington, which 
was in charge of Frank A. Wolf. This was of the most 
practical interest to telephone men and it was elaborated 
on by Mr. Wolf in a talk which he gave the delegates at 
the session of the convention Thursday afternoon. 

In addition, the management of the show played the host 
for the telephone men at the banquet Thursday evening at 
the Creve Coeur Club. A menu of excellent selection was 
provided and the facilities of the club were taxed to supply 
it. The result was extremely gratifying to every one at- 
tending. 

F. J. Quinn, a Peoria attorney of note, acted as toast- 
master. Neither C. O. Frisbie, president of the Illinois 
Tunnel Co., nor Fred A. Dolph, managing receiver of the 
Inter-State Independent Telephone & Telegraph Co., both 
of whom were scheduled to speak, were able to be present. 
The address of the evening was made by Senator John 
Dailey, of Peoria, chairman of the legislative.joint com- 
mittee of the Illinois legislature on public utility commis- 
sions. Mr. Dailey is a thoughtful and close student of pub- 
lic utility problems and his extemporaneous talk along the 
lines of his investigations of the subject were of great inter- 
est. As presenting a firm belief in the efficacy of commis- 
sion control of utilities, Mr. Dailey’s remarks were import- 
ant and valuable. They appear elsewhere in this issue. 

One error occurred in the telegraphic transmission of the 
proceedings of the convention, as printed last week. This 
was in the initials of Mr. Loehr, who was elected a member 
of the executive committee for the ensuing year. The re- 
port should have read A. F. Loehr, of Carlinville, not Theo- 
dore C. Rohr, who is president of the Carlinville company. 
A. F. Loehr is its secretary, treasurer and general manager. 

Much credit attaches to E. T. Teece, business manager of 
the Inter-State Independent Telephone & Telegraph Co. at 
Peoria, for the smoothness with which the convention 
passed off. Mr. Teece was indefatigable for many days in 
advance of, and during, the meetings in arranging for the 
comfort and pleasure of the delegates, and his efforts were 
heartily appreciated. The Inter-State had an attractive 
booth at the Electrical Show, with a telephone in every 
other exhibit, service being given without charge. 





S. E. Ward of Ohio Gets $6,000 Job in New York. 

Stevenson E. Ward, cashier of the Bank of Mansfield, 
Mansfield, Ohio, who has been one of the prominent In- 
dependent telephone men of Ohio, since the so-called 
Morgan deal, and has been especially noted as a mediator 
between contending elements, is reported to have accepted 
the position of assistant cashier of the National Bank of 
Commerce, New York, a so-called Morgan bank. It is 
reported that the position carries a salary of $6,000 a year. 
Prior to engaging in the banking business, Mr. Ward was 
manager of the Mansfield Telephone Co. 





The Diamond State Telephone Co., formerly In- 
dependent, now owned by the Bell interests, has 
asked the Maryland Public Service Commission for per- 
mission to consolidate with the Chesapeake & Potomac 
Telephone Co. 
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Tentative Program Arranged for Convention. 


The committee having in charge the program for the 
convention of the National Independent Telephone Asso- 
ciation, to be held at the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, next 
week, Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, have prepared a 
tentative program, an outline of which is given below. 
This is subject to amplification between this time and the 
date of the meetings. It has been impossible to definitely 
arrange with many of the speakers who are to take an 
active part in the convention, and for that reason a number 
who will participate will not be finally listed until the 
regular program for distribution at the meetings is pre- 
pared. 

It is known certainly, however, that besides these shown 
here, among the speakers will be the foremost men in the 
industry and that the topics they will handle will be of 
prime importance. The fact that the program here given 
is merely a more or less incomplete outline should not act 
as a deterrent to anyone who has proposed to attend the 
convention. The subjects to be handled and the importance 
of the occasion generally should impel every telephone man 
in the country, who is not absolutely prevented from com- 
ing, to be in Chicago next week. The program is as 


follows: 

TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 6. 

10:00 a. m. Meeting of accounting committee at offices of 
National Independent Telephone Association, 
room 1404, McCormick Building. 

2:00 p. m. Meeting of board of directors at offices of 


National Association. 
WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 7. 
CONVENTION Hatt, First FLtoor, HotTet SHERMAN. 


10:00 a. m. Address of Welcome, Hon. Carter H. Harri- 
son, Mayor of Chicago. 
Response, D. M. Neill, Red Wing, Minn. 
President’s Address, Manford Savage, Cham- 
paign, III. 
Technical Conference Plans, L. E. Hurtz, 
Lincoln, Neb. 
THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 8. 
MORNING. 
10:00 a. m. “Experiences Under Commission Control,” 
J. C. Crowley, Superior, Wis. 
“The Ohio Situation,” S. E. Ward, Mans- 
field, Ohio. 
AFTERNOON. 
2:00 p. m. Technical and Operating Conference, first 
floor, Hotel Sherman. 
Papers and addresses, with discussion after 
each. 
Question box. 
EVENING. 
7:30 p. m. Banquet, Hotel Sherman. 
FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 9. 
10:00 a. m. “The Situation,” A. A. Goddard, Topeka, Kans. 


Reports of Committees. 
Election of Directors. 

New and Unfinished Business. 
Adjournment. 





Cannot Force Interchange at Santa Monica. 


City Attorney Taft, of Santa Monica, Cal., has decided 
that the city has no authority to compel the two telephone 
companies to combine their systems. In his recent mes- 
sage to the city council, Mayor Dow advocated that some 
provision be made to compel an interchangeable system. 
A number of telephone men state that it would be im- 
possible to make a connection successfully, as the Home 
Telephone Co. uses the automatic equipment. 
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Michigan Bell Changes Dividend Dates. 

Directors of the Michigan State Telephone Co. have re- 
vised the dates of dividend payments so that dividends on 
both common and preferred will be paid at the end of 
each calendar quarter, namely, March 31, June 30, Sep- 
tember 30 and December 31. The rate on the preferred 
stock has been 6 per cent. per annum and on the common 
stock 7 per cent. 

To equalize and readjust these conditions, directors have 
declared a dividend of 1 per cent. on the preferred stock, 
payable March 30 to stock of record March 15. This divi- 
dend is in addition to the 1% per cent. payable February 1, 
which was declared in October. 

They also declared a regular quarterly dividend of 13% 
per cent. on the common stock payable March 1 to stock 
of record February 15 and an additional dividend on the 
common stock for one month at rate of 7 per cent. per an- 
num, payable March 30 to stock of record March 15. 

B. E. Sunny, president, explains that these changes were 
made in the dates of dividend payments to conform with 
common practice in most other corporations and so that no 
portion of the dividend period will be partially in any two 
years, and at the end of each year all dividend periods 
will be balanced in respect to the annual report. 

Bell May Absorb Western Union. 

Concerning the report that the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. is about to place Western Union stock on 
a guaranteed dividend basis and merge the two corpora- 
tions, Theodore N. Vail, president of the Bell company, 
said recently: 

“Such a step has not been even considered, and there 
is no foundation for the report. It is, however, the policy 
to operate both systems so as to serve the public in an 
economical manner, and it is not improbable that some 
time in the future such a step may be taken. It will not 
be done, however, until public approval is acquiescent.” 








Bell vs. Louisville Case to Come Up Soon. 

That the United States Supreme Court will, within a 
short while, pass on the validity of the Cumberland Bell 
company’s franchise and the justice of the Grinstead or- 
dinance requiring a reduction of telephone rates in Louis- 
ville by the middle of April was the substance of a let- 
ter received recently from the clerk of the supreme court 
by City Attorney Blakey. It was declared in the letter 
that the court had been making rapid progress with the 
docket and it was thought the two cases of the city 
will be decided late in February or early in March. 


All-British Cable Route Advocated. 

Consul John L. Griffiths, of London, reports that, at a 
recent address before the London Chamber of Commerce, 
Charles Bright urged that a state-owned cable be operated 
between the United Kingdom and Canada. A resolution 
was adopted at the meeting that “His Majesty’s govern- 
ment should co-operate with the governments of our do- 
minions—especially with Canada—for establishing an in- 
dependent and strictly all-British trans-Atlantic cable.” 





> 


Ask Government to Force Construction. 

The associated boards of trade of eastern British Co- 
lumbia, assembled recently at Rossland, recommended the 
formation of rural telephone companies, support being 
given the Rossland proposal that the British Columbia 
Telephone Co. be ordered by the government to construct 
immediately a line between that section and the boundary 
towns, to do away with the leased line service through 
Washington. 

















Shows Monopoly to Have Been a Menace for Centuries 


George H. Earle, Jr., Noted Philadelphia Business Man, Tells Senate Committee on Interstate Commerce Sherman 
Law Should be Strengthened—Cites History to Prove Continual Fight Against, and 
Evils of, Monopoly—How to Amend the Law. 


“Aristotle says a citizen of Athens went to Syracuse when 
Dionysius ruled, about 335 years before Christ, and bought 
up all the iron in Syracuse, and when the merchants came to 
buy the iron supply there concentrated he charged what he 
pleased for it, and made an immense fortune at the expense 
of the consumers. Dionysius sent for him and said: ‘You 
have been very smart. You can take what you have made, 
but you must get out of Syracuse or I will kill you, because 
you have entrenched upon my function,’ meaning that he had 
taxed the people, and that the taxing power belonged to the 
government. That was the acute Greek intellect at the time 
of its highest development. And it was entirely correct.” 

By means of this graphic illustration, writes the Wash- 
ington correspondent of the Detroit News, George H. Earle, 
Jr., of Philadelphia, sought to drive home to the Senate com- 
mittee on interstate commerce his contention that the trust 
evil has always been in the world and has always been re- 
garded as a menace to good government. 


MEDIAEVAL MONOPOLIES. 


Coming down to middle English history, he related many 
instances of the famines that were caused by the decadence 
of the agricultural industry, and showed that it was always 
regarded and treated as a crime for a man to corner any food 
product for the purpose of making an unusual profit. The 
common law as far back as history goes, he said, invariably 
held a monopoly to be unlawful unless especially legalized by 
the government. ‘ 


Therefore, he told the committee, the Sherman anti-trust 
law is not only practically a perfect piece of legislation, but 
it is also in complete harmony with the attitude of all peoples 
and all governments in the past toward this question. In 
the few instances where any government has attempted to 
foster the trust and the monopoly the result invariably has 
been the promotion of socialism, and he pointed to Germany 
as a present-day illustration of the truth of this, since Ger- 
many encourages and promotes trusts and is apparently about 
to find a majority of its national legislature controlled by 
the socialist party. He advised the committee by all means 
to re-enact the Sherman law, making only two changes with a 
view, not of altering its meaning, but of strengthening and 
perfecting its operation. 

Mr. Earte’s QUALIFICATIONS FOR DISCUSSION OF TRUSTS. 

The importance of these statements from Mr. Earle lies 
in the fact that he is one of the most successful business 
men in the United States and in the really wonderful clear- 
ness with which he handled the general subject of monopolies 
and trusts. No other man has come anywhere near Mr. 
Earle in the study of the trust question, so far as the com- 
mittee is aware. Certainly no other witness before the com- 
mittee has. 

In his testimony he covered the entire field, quoting all 
the principal decisions of the courts as far back as there is any 
record of such decisions, either in this country or in the old 
world, and demonstrated apparently beyond any question that 
every one of the trust cures so far proposed has been tried 
at some time or other in the history of the world. And every 
one which proposed elimination of competition, he said, had 
proven a failure. 

Mr. Earle, whose occupation is the resuscitation of mori- 
bund business, is said to have taken more concerns out of the 
hands of receivers and placed them on a profitable basis than 
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any other man in the United States. Moreover, he is said 
never to have made a failure of anything he has undertaken. 
OpposES FEDERAL PRICE FIXING. 

Mr. Earle opposed the plan of a federal commission to 
regulate prices. 

“If you are going to adopt that view,” he said, “you 
have got to save the McNamaras—you have got to have men 
of that type to carry out the ‘maximum.’ They tried it in the 
French Revolution in 1793. There is no commodity in the 
world of any kind that has not been so treated by legislation. 
Here prices fluctuate every day in every great commodity. It 
would take weeks and months and years to justly fix a single 
price, and it would change the next minute. Take the length 
of time it requires to get a freight rate decision from the 
interstate commerce commission, and after that it goes up on 
appeal. It is perfectly impossible to fix the prices of com- 
modities by law. When Robespierre and the terrorists had 
France they tried it, and they gave it up in utter despair. Yet 
they had the guillotine back of them.” 

“But,” said Senator Cummins, “suppose a corporation 
about to be formed desired to buy six out of a total of twelve 
factories, do you not believe that before they carry out such 
an enterprise there should be a tribunal organized by the gov- 
ernment to which they could go and ask whether, in the view 
of that tribunal, such an organization, if honestly carried for- 
ward, was hostile to or in violation of the anti-trust law?” 

“DANGEROUS EXPERIMENT.” 

“That tribunal would have to be composed of men,” re- 
plied Mr. Earle, “and in a very little while it would be com- 
posed of men subject to about the most frightful tempta- 
tion you could possibly put over a man. And I think it 
would be, possibly, a very dangerous experiment, because 
if those men—uninfluenced or not—made a mistake you 
would then have a monopoly started with governmentar 
sanction, and you would get back to the condition that ex- 
isted under the Stuarts.” (The period of legalized mon- 
opolies in England which led to extraordinary financial 
disasters and hardships.) 

“Do you believe that the question of whether a trust has 
reached the size to make it in restraint of trade should remain 
undetermined until a case involving it reaches the Supreme 
Court of the United States, or should there be some other way 
of determining that in advance?” pursued Senator Cummins. 


DecLtares ANTI-TrRuUsT AcT SUFFICIENT GAUGE OF MONOPOLY. 

“You have two ways of determining that under the anti- 
trust act,” said Mr. Earle. “In the first place, the minute you 
can prove they have eliminated competition you have made out 
a prima facie case. The government and the individual have 
not the burden; it is on the combinations under the anti-trust 
law and the common law. In the second place, the minute 
they threaten the danger of monopoly they have passed the 
line. The Supreme Court of the United States and the com- 
mon law and the declaration of the common law under the 
statute 21, James I, all say that a thing that tends to monopoly 
is illegal. But until that tendency is shown I am in favor of 
freedom. 

“T will give you an illustration. Suppose there were 100 
very weak firms, with high cost of operating—butcher shops, 
for example—in a town. Suppose they consolidated into 
twenty-five strong firms. You would have all the expense of 
the rent, of extra service, of everything eliminated, and yet I 
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am perfectly clear in my mind that that totality of competition 
between the twenty-five remaining firms, if it was honest and 
not under any such arrangement as you and I agree is illegal, 
would be a greater protection to the consumer than under the 
100 weak firms. But, if you went further and got such a pro- 
portion that they would in effect have the arbitrary power of 
fixing prices as they choose, then you would inevitably re- 
strain trade.” 

“What is restraint of trade in one decade may not be re- 
straint of trade in another,” suggested Senator Cummins. 

“In the common law businesses were allowed to be bought 
because it was not conceived that if a man would buy a 
business and consolidate it he would not wish to run it and 
make money out of the thing he had spent something on,” 
said Mr. Earle. “Jt was an innovation in our time that people 
began to buy immense businesses simply to destroy them, and 
therefore, you have created a new business condition in which 
a corporation buys a business, not to continue it, but to destroy 
it, and thus to make what it pays for the business out of the 
higher prices it will charge customers. I consider that monop- 
oly exists the very minute there are such unified tactics as to 
prices, or power for unified tactics as to prices, as enable them 
to fix them in any way arbitrarily. That is my idea of mo- 
nopoly. 

“That, also, is the idea of monopoly which has prevailed 
in our system of jurisprudence for 1,000 years. In 1436, long 
before the discovery of the United States, the British par- 
liament passed a statute against by-laws in restraint of trade, 
which is our modern trust, as I take it, and the language cov- 
ered ‘Persons in confederacy for their singular profit and the 
common damage of the people.’ I do not think that has ever 
been exceeded in fineness of expression. They thought so well 
of it that they re-enacted it in 1503 and they held that such 
an arrangement, which is our modern monopoly, was il- 
legal at the common law. If you leave a monopoly alone 
it will become as powerful as the government of the United 
States. It can draw to itself the whole revenue of the 
people; that is, if it deals in a necessity.” 


How He Wowutp STRENGTHEN SHERMAN LAW 


“You have said you would re-enact the Sherman anti-trust 
law with two changes. Will you state what they are?” 

“First, I would write into the act a glossary of terms, 
based on some of the common law decisions, defining the mean- 
ing you desire to give the words you use. I think the lan- 
guage of the statute is perfectly accurate, but I think it has 
ceased to be clear because people have taken it to have dif- 
ferent meanings for different phrases and expressions. I think, 
therefore, that difficulty having arisen, it can only be eliminated 
bv Congress itself in defining the meaning of the terms it 
has used. Then you will at least be certain of having the 
Supreme Court pass upon the question of whether a statute 
couched in these terms is constitutional or not, whereas at 
present you have the double difficulty—in the first place of hav- 
ing the Supreme Court determine what you actually did mean 
and how these words should be defined, and the second ques- 
tion of whether it was constitutional. 

“You put part of your work on the courts if you do not 
define the terms you use, or the sense in which you use the 
terms, and it is not quite fair if you let the business man and 
the representative man from all walks of life use their own 
language in making laws and then put the job on the courts 
of finding out if they had a meaning different from the judicial 
view. After the court has done its best to interpret your work 
it is not then fair to say: ‘Now you have used a word in a 
sense we did not mean at all.’ To provide a glossary with 
an act reduces the judicial functions enormously and in addi- 
tion makes your own legislation clearer. It is a practice which 
is fast obtaining in legislative bodies throughout the world. 

“The Supreme Court of the United States has only said 
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up to this time that your language meant a certain thing. It 
is a question of definition. I do not for a moment believe the 
Supreme Court would not coincide with you if you give a spe- 
cific meaning to your language differing from the meaning 
given it by the court. The act was left, as it now turns out, 
too wide of definition. 

“The other change I would suggest relates to the collec- 
tion of damages by a man who has been crushed by a mo- 
nopoly. The law as enacted plainly meant such a person to re- 
cover, and recover amply. But it did not put the burden of 
proof upon the monopoly, and the consequence has been that 
no man ®f small means would dare to attempt to collect dam- 
ages from a big combination. I would write into the law a 
provision giving easier means of relief to the man who has 
been the victim of a trust.” 

The committee thought so well of the ideas presented by 
Mr. Earle that it asked him to draw a tentative bill embody- 
ing them, and he will do so. It is not too much to say that 
the trend of the committee appears to be in the direction sug- 
gested by Mr. Earle, and at present it appears likely that this 
is the form the proposed legislation will take. 





Wisconsin Prepares for Big Meeting. 


The regular annual meeting of the Wisconsin State Tele- 
phone Association, which will be held February 14 and 15 
(Wednesday and Thursday) at Madison, Wis., will have 
headquarters, together with the exhibits, in the new Park 
Hotel, which has been rebuilt and offers the best of ac- 
commodations. The meetings will be held in the super- 
visors’ room in the court house. 

P. J. Weirich, secretary of the association, says:. “We 
believe that every telephone company in the state now 
recognizes that we are organized for the benefit of all. 
We ask you to take a personal interest and come to this 
convention, for as long as you are interested in the tele- 
phone business you cannot afford to miss it. Indications 
are that there will be from two to three times as many 
exhibits as there were last year, as the manufacturers and 
supply houses are taking a very active interest. This 
feature alone should draw you to Madison. It is money 
saved, not money spent, to come and see the new inven- 
tions that are on the market today and to exchange ideas 
with men interested in the same business.” 

The tentative program as prepared by the committee 
includes a paper upon “The Construction of Rural Lines,” 
by E. J. Kneen, of Bangor. Mr. Kneen has been in the 
practical field for many years and his methods are well 
worth studying. 

C. H. Crownhart, chairman of the Industrial Commis- 
sion of Wisconsin, will speak upon and explain ‘The 
Workmen’s Compensation Act” and “The Women’s Fifty- 
five Hour Law,” dealing especially with their relations to 
the telephone companies of the state. 

Alonzo Burt, first vice-president and treasurer of the 
Wisconsin Telephone Co. will speak upon “Service Area 
or Rate Making.” 

Mr. Gruehl, statistician for the Railroad Commission, 
will talk upon and demonstrate “The Uniform Classifica- 
tion of Accounts for Telephone Utilities and Its Applica- 
tion to the Smaller Companies.” 

A member of the University Extension Department will 
speak of the opportunity offered by their correspondence 
course to the telephone engineer. 

3esides these there will be informal discussions upon 
“The Different Methods of Handling Collections”; also 
upon “The Handling, Training and Rate of Paying Oper- 
ators.” 

Neéded legislation will probably be brought up at this 
meeting and discussed. 














Illinois Senator Argues for State Commission Control 


Senator Daily, Member of Legislative Committee Investigating Subject, In Banquet Address at Peoria, Strongly 
Urges Establishment of Permanent Body in Illinois—Declares Public Utilities Should be 
Totally Divorced from Political Influences. 


The speaker of the evening at the banquet of the IIli- 
nois Independent Telephone Association, at Peoria last 
week, was Senator John Dailey, a member of the Illinois 
legislative public utilities commission, which is investigat- 
ing the utilities question as a preliminary to legislation 
which will establish a permanent commission in Illinois. 
Senator Dailey strongly favors the control of public util- 
ities by state commission. He has reached his conclusions 
after long and careful study of the proposition from all 
sides, and after investigating the work of similar commis- 
sions in other states. As a clear and logical presentation 
of his side of the proposition, his remarks are worthy of 
the serious consideration of every telephone man, regard- 
less of his own views on the subject. 

Referring to the work of the Illinois commission the 
Senator said: “It was born out of a desire to render a 
substantial and lasting service to the people of this state. 
In the last decade we have witnessed various attitudes of 
public opinion towards public service corporations. Some 
years ago, the disposition of municipal councils and bodies 
granting public franchises, in order to stimulate the activ- 
ities of public utility companies, was to grant extensive 
rights and privileges, with no apparent complaint on the 
part of the public. In many cases, these grants were 
honestly, but mistakenly made, in other cases these grants 
were subjected to suspicion of corruption. The public has 
witnessed the gains of private individuals and companies’ 
unreasonable gains, out of the delegations of franchise 
rights that belonged originally to the public; they have 
witnessed over-capitalization; they have witnessed shame- 
ful mistreatment of the public by public service corpora- 
tions. 

DISREGARD OF OBLIGATIONS IN THE PASsT. 

“They have witnessed in many instances an utter disre- 
gard of the primary duty of these companies and that is, 
that every firm or corporation engaged in the public utility 
business, telephone, telegraph, light, heat, power and street 
cars originally owe their right to life and the right to do 
business to the state and the public, and that the rights of 
the public should be recognized by such companies. 

“Primarily, there are interested in these questions the 
great public itself, the patrons of the utility concern, and 
finally, those having capital invested therein. Too often, 
indeed in many instances, the operators, owners and man- 
agers of public utilities have forgotten that they are quasi- 
public in their nature and character, that they are perform- 
ing with private capital a business invested with a 
a public trust. Jn the telephone business patrons have been 
treated shabbily, the poorest of service has been given to them. 
They were considered as though they had no rights which the 
company was bound to respect, until competition came into the 
field and brought about better treatment and better service 
to the public generally. 

“Then another attitude of the public mind became mani- 
fest, the agitation for all sorts and characters of remedies. 
attacks upon the just and the unjust alike; where every 
man who has accumulated a dollar invested in public enter- 
prise is suspected and accused of being dishonest and cor- 
rupt. Utility companies are reaping the harvest of 
criticism for the seeds of error sown in former days.” 

The Senator briefly reviewed the various proposed meas- 
ures introduced at Springfield and declared that if all the 


principles and theories advanced there last year were en- 
acted into law not a public utility company could exist in 
the state. Because of this confusion the commission was 
appointed. Thus far, Mr. Dailey declared, it had refused 
to consider the telephone a natural monopoly. It has ap- 
proached the matter with an open mind and is taking 
every precaution to arrive at a right and sound conclusion. 
“We have endeavored,” he said, “to make the commission 
an open forum wherein everybody may have an opportunity 
of being heard and giving expression of their views.” 

Farr RETURN: TO INVESTOR—Fair RATES TO PUBLIC, 


After describing the visits of the commission to the 
states of Wisconsin, New York and Massachusetts, Mr. 
Dailey continued: “There is one central thought under- 
lying all these commissions and it is sound in point of law, 
in point of morals and in point of economics. Jt is axiomatic 
and so plain as to require no discussion to say that any pub- 
lic utility concern should be so regulated that a fair return 
will be guaranteed to the investor in any public utility, and 
that a rate should be charged no higher and no lower than 
is commensurate with the best service at the lowest possible 
rate to the consumer consistent with a fair and honest return 
upon the capital invested. That is a proposition so simple 
and so fair that no one can deny it. Any other rule would be 
unjust and unrighteous either to the investor or to the con- 
sumer. But the difficulty in arriving at this simple conclusion 
lies in the fact that our present methods of regulation and 
control of public utilities, are altogether wrong. 

Work Must BE DoNnE By QUALIFIED EXPERTS. 

“In these states, in order to accomplish the purpose 
which I have just stated, the commission is empowered 
with great authority. It has at its service and at its com- 
mand the resources of the state. It has the best accounts, 
the best statisticians, the best experts and the best en- 
gineers. 

“They know this basic principle to be true; that to give 
fair return to invested capital and to protect it, and yet at 
the same time to protect the rights of the consumer and 
the public, it is necessary primarily to know what the 
valuation of the particular plant is. To ascertain the going 
value of the concern you must know its reproductive 
value. You must know what is a fair charge to make for 
depreciation, obsolescence and all the elements that scien- 
tifically and equitably go to make up value. These facts 
must be ascertained by honest men skilled in the particular 
A complaint is made against a telephone com- 
pany’s rates. To ascertain a just rate, you must have a 
value placed upon the plant by skilled men who are de- 
voting their lives and their study to this business. The 
expense of operation must be likewise ascertained. 


business. 


IMPOSSIBLE FOR A City Councit To DEAL FAIRLy. 

“How can a city council, composed of men who know 
absolutely nothing about this question determine what a 
fair and just rate would be for water, heat, light, power 
or telephone service, protecting the consumer and the pub- 
lic at the same time they are protecting invested capital? 
They can’t do it. Political considerations, changes in of- 
fice and lack of skill utterly preclude any such possibility. 

“Public utility companies have made their mistakes. 
They are now receiving criticism for the errors of the last 
They have, in many instances, treated the public 


decade. 
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unjustly; in many instances the public has treated the 
utility companies unjustly.” 

Mr. Dailey here cited a case of a water company whose 
charges were arbitrarily cut one-third. 

“The chairman of the water works committee appeared be- 
for a commission,” he continued. “He was asked what was 
done. He said: ‘We cut the rate one-third, we placed other 
additional burdens upon the company.’ He was asked: ‘Did 
you have any skilled person examine into the question as to 
whether the rate would be fair or not? He said: ‘It didn’t 
make any difference to us.’ “Twenty-six years ago,’ said he, 
‘this company agreed to furnish water in this city, now a city 
of 12,000, at the average rate charged for water in the cities 
of Kansas City, St. Louis, Nashville, Memphis and Louisville. 
and we took the average and that was the rate we made it.’ 

“Did you consider,’ he was asked, ‘whether or not your ac- 
tion would drive this company into insolvency, thus inflicting 
injury upon persons having their money invested and the dire 
consequences possibly to be suffered by your city?’ He said: 
‘No, sir, we didn’t care; it wasn’t any of our business.’ 


A Typicat CASE OF ARBITRARY TREATMENT. 


“Without investigation, without facts, without informa- 
tion, without expert knowledge, a city countil in a city of 
12,000 in the state of Illinois, admits that it did not have 
moral conscience enough to care whether it drove honest 
money invested in a public utility out of business or not. 
This seems to me to be an absolutely unfair, unjust and 
unwarranted action, not to use a harsher expression, on 
the part of this city council. I merely cite this example 
to show you that in the consideration of various questions 
affecting public utilities the public as well as utility cor- 
porations sometimes may be unjust. 

“Do you think that men engaged in an honest business, 
a public utility, ought to be driven into the arena of politics 
to ask for their rights? There should be a tribunal where 
the public can go, where the consumer can go, a tribunal 
composed of competent, capable men; where complainants 
can ask that their differences may be adjusted honestly and 
equitably, and that this tribunal may be removed from the 
sphere and influence of political activity. 

How THE Locat DEMAGOGUE WorKS. 

“An ambitious citizen is a candidate for mayor, we will 
say, in the city of Peoria. I am not alluding to any one 
here. I am taking an example. He says: ‘My platform is 
sixty cents for gas, fifty cents per month rental for tele- 
phones for business houses. I am going before the people 
with something that will appeal to their pocketbooks.’ Do 
you think it is right, do you think it is just to subject 
honest business to such demagogic menace? As long as 
city councils have the control and the regulation of rates, 
we are going to be up against exactly that kind of a con- 
dition. For twenty-five years in the city of Chicago not a 
single campaign has passed without some public utility or 
other being made the football of politics and being made 
a football for designing politicians as a means for obtaining 
public office. 

Utiities SHOULD BE TAKEN OvutT oF POLITICS. 


“This is a practical proposition. While it is an economic 
subject, it seems to me to present a moral phase. Men 
engaged in the various public utilities in the state of IIli- 
nois, I believe, prefer that their business should be com- 
pletely divorced from politics. They do not want to be 
compelled to appear before city councils as supplicants. 
They do not want to appear before councils and have the 
suspicion rest upon them of having obtained something 
through fraud or through purchase. They do not want to 
go into an aldermanic fight, and to fight a man who has 
unjust ideas about public service corporations. They should 
not be placed in a posjtion where they can elect men who 
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favor public utilities to the detriment of the public good. 
As long as we have this condition we are going to force 
men who have their dollars invested in public utilities to 
attend caucuses and to become political factors in our city 
and our state. 

“The state of Illinois will receive a moral tonic when 
there has been removed an investment of approximately a 
billion dollars of investments from the field of politics to 
where it belongs, to the field of business. That is where it 
belongs.” 

Mr. Dailey here mentioned the recent action of the New 
York commission in ordering the New York Bell to re- 
duce its toll rates between the various boroughs of the 
city. 

“The result of it,’ he said, “was that this commission, 
not as a city council, uninformed, but backed by its en- 
gineers, its evidence, its statistics, backed by the power of 
the state, stood against the utility corporation, and pre- 
sented its case. And its decision was so just, so im- 
pregnable, that the telephone company did not appeal to 
the courts of that state, but submitted to the finding of the 
commission.” 

The Senator then recounted an instance where the Massa- 
chusetts commission investigated the Bell company in that 
state and compelled the corporation itself to pay the costs 
of the proceedings. This he declared to be an absurd and 
uneconomic proposition. The man who uses the telephone 
must, in such a case, ultimately pay this cost. 

“Then again,” he said, “it is wrong in principle to make 
a public commission dependent upon the utility whose ac- 
tions are judicially being considered by that commission.” 

STATE THE ONLY FIT CONTROLLING POWER. 

In conclusion Mr. Dailey said: “This is a question that 
should be taken from the domain of politics. The regula- 
tion of all these utilities should be placed under the con- 
trol of a board composed of men capable and qualified to 
do justice to both the investor and the consumer, and the 
public generally, and the state is the only agency com- 
petent to bring about this condition of affairs.” 

He urged the fullest discussion of the matter and the 
submission of opinions at all times to the state commis- 
sion which is now going into the question, again expressing 
his conviction that public utilities of whatever nature should 
not be compelled to go before city councils for the adjust- 
ment of their operations. 





Emporia, Kansas, Issues $100,000 Bonds. 

The Emporia (Kansas) Telephone Co. has been granted 
permission by the Kansas Public Utilities Commission to 
issue $100,000 in first mortgage bonds, bearing 6 per cent. 
interest. The showing made to the commission by the 
officials of the company was that the issue was necessary 
in order to make needed improvements to take up indebt- 
edness. The bonds already have been sold for cash at 
par value. The total assets of the company were ap- 
praised by the utilities board at $210,379.77. 

The Emporia Telephone Co. and the Neosho Rapids 
Mutual Telephone Co. got together recently on the prop- 
osition submitted several weeks ago. By this move the 
properties of the two companies will be consolidated into 
one plant. The contract, which is to last for three years, 
was signed by W. H. Lynch and C. W. Jacobs, secretary, 
for Neosho Rapids, and by W. W. Finney for Emporia. 





Indianapolis Business Men Distrust Merger Scheme. 

The officials of five commercial bodies of Indianapolis, 
attending a conference in which the presidents of the 
two telephone companies submitted their views in regard 
to merger, declared that they would positively object to a 
inerger unless the new system can be properly safeguarded. 














Views of Quebec Granite Excavation for Conduits 


Remarkable Character of Soil and Conditions of Conduit Work, Shown in Some Photographs Secured During Con- 
struction of Underground Plant for New Independent Telephone System in Quebec, by F. E. 
Ebersole—Solid Granite Drilled Every 212 Feet for Dynamite. 


Were any of the boys with F. E. Ebersole when he first 
looked over that construction job in Quebec? Ebersole is 
a man who will tackle anything in the way of telephone con- 
struction and put it through quicker than any other tele- 
phone engineer on earth, but 
when he sampled the ground 
he would have to build con- 
duits through in order to put 
in the exchange now under 
construction for the Indepen- 
dent telephone company of 
Quebec, he must have 
stopped to think just a few 
thinks. A little thing like 
solid granite—for that is 
what is under the streets of 
Quebec and runs up mighty 
close to the surface—would 


not make E. E. Ebersole 
blink more than twice. 
But, just the same, the 


photographs here reproduced 
tell any construction man a 


little story that does not 

have to be repeated in This is Easy Construction—for Quebec. 
words. Suffice it to say that the holes for the dynamite 

had to be drilled every 2% ft. The pictures tell 


the rest; that is, a good part of it, but not quite all. 
They don’t say anything about the cost. That was up to 
Mr. Ebersole. When he was in TELEPHONY’s office he told 


a 
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what it was in a whisper, and it was so low that it forms 
one of the best tributes to the producing capacity of this 
remarkable telephone man of any of his notable achieve- 
ments. It is too bad we cannot give the figures, for they 
will set up a mark that will 
stand for a long time and 
make others hustle to tie it. 

The work in Quebec got a 
the 
cold weather set in and there 
will be something doing there 


first class start before 


in the spring. Seventy per- 
cent. of the conduit work has 
been completed and the lot 
has been purchased for the 
central office building. It 
50x214 ft. the 
architect is at work drawing 


is 
in size and 
up the plans, from sketches 
furnished by the engineer. 
The building will have two 
stories and a basement, 
floors being 40x152 ft. and 
the basement 30x40 ft., exca- 
vated out of solid rock. The structure will be fireproof 
throughout and embody all the practical features which 
have been developed by Mr. Ebersole in his years of suc- 
cessful experience as a builder of high grade Independent 
plants. 








A Place that would Tempt the Average Gang to Lay Off for Refreshments. 
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Chicago Independent Cuts Pay Station Charge. 

Announcement has been made by the Illinois Tunnel 
Co., Chicago, of a rate reduction from 5 cents to 2% 
cents for messages from public pay stations after February 
1. Distributing stations for the “two-for-a-nickel” slugs 
to be used are to be established and a 50 per cent. refund 
is to be allowed subscribers who have telephones requiring 
the use of a nickel. The Chicago Telephone Co. denies 
this reduction will affect its rates and states it will make 
no effort to meet the competition. 

The Illinois Tunnel Co. and the Postal Telegraph-Cable Co. 
have recently entered into an agreement whereby the telegraph 
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Quarter-page Announcement of Cut Rate. 


company will accept and transmit. messages to automatic tele- 
phone subscribers in Chicago. 

C. O. Frisbie, president of the Tunnel company, said in 
a recent interview: “We have entered into the same agree- 
ment with the Postal company as the Bell people have 
with the Western Union. The Postal Telegraph Co. is 
allying itself with the Independent telephone companies 
throughout the country, and this is a step which has been 
taken in many other sections of the country by the Postal 
and the Independents.” 


Fire Loss for New Castle, Kentucky, Home. 

The New Castle Home Telephone Co., of New Castle, 
Ky., suffered recently in a fire which swept through the 
business district of the city. The exchange is to be re- 
habilitated at once. 
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Pennsylvania Association Has Good Meeting. 

The third annual convention of the Western Pennsyl- 
vania Independent Telephone Association, just held at 
the Hotel Antler, Pittsburg, Pa. was largely attended 
and was one of the most interesting and enthusiastic 
meetings ever held by that association. 

The meeting was called to order by Wm. S. Paca, presi- 
dent, and the reports of the officers and committees were 
received and new committees appointed for the work in 
hand. 

Seventy telephone company representatives were at the 
meeting. The fact was brought out among others that 
there are 18,000 more Independent telephones in the coun- 
try within 100 miles of Pittsburgh than there are Bell 
telephones. 

The program was carried out by the presentation of the 
“The Wire Chief,” F. J. 
Buol, Butler, Pa.; “Reminiscences,” K. B. Schotte, Kit- 
tanning, Pa.; “A Quiet Talk,” H. E. Bradley, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; “Local Trade Organizations and Public Utilities,” 
W. G. McGraley, Carnegie, Pa.; “Co-operation of Employers 
and Employes,” D. G. Raley, Salem, Ohio; “Experiences 
with an Octopus,” Wm. H. Watson, Donora, Pa.; “Hand- 
ling the Business,” A. M. Crichton, Uniontown, Pa. 

Among other resolutions adopted was the following: 

Resolved: That all members of this association fur- 
nish to H. E. Bradley, secretary of the Eastern Traffic 

Association, upon receipt of new traffic books, such 

information as to the discrimination in toll rates as 

exists in their respective districts; and Mr. Bradley 

is hereby directed to present this information to the 

State Railroad Commission, and further to select any 

member or members of this association whom he 

may desire to assist him. 

The resolution which appeared in TELEPHONY last week 
was also adopted, commending the president of the United 
States and the department of justice on their prompt 
action in conducting the investigation of the telephone 
trust, on information furnished to the department. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing year: 
President, J. A. Haven, Brookville, Pa.; first vice-presi- 
dent, J. Walter Barnes, Fairmont, W. Va.; second vice- 
president, Henry M. Camp, Rochester, Pa.; secretary and 
treasurer, H. E. Webb, Pittsburg, Pa. 

The following executive committee was appointed: K. 
B. Schotte, Kittanning, Pa.; T. J. Shufflin, Butler, Pa.; 
E. D. Schade, Johnstown, Pa. 

The next quarterly meeting will be held at Oil City 


during the month of April, 1912. 





No Charge for Service in Dallas Until April. 

That the Dallas (Texas) Automatic Telephone Co. will 
not begin charging for service until April is the state- 
ment made by J. C. Casler, president of that company. 
The company will furnish service free, he announces, until 
5,000 telephones are installed. 

The work of. installation will be rushed, but bad weather, 
lack of rain during the summer, making conduit laying 
impossible, and the scarcity of labor makes it probable 
that the 5,000 mark will not be reached until April. Al- 
ready contracts for many more subscribers than 5,000 have 
been signed, Mr. Casler states. The underground work 
is making fair progress, despite the difficulties to be over- 
come. 


New Work at Redlands, California. 

Supt. C. D. Rolfe, of the Southwest Home Telephone 
Co., of Redlands, Cal. has put a large force of men at 
work on the lines connecting Hemet and San Jacinto. 
Eight copper circuits are to be strung besides considerable 
cable. 














Reading Profits and Loss from Operators’ Load Line 


Some of the Secrets of Economy in Operating—Close Adjustment of Staff to the Variation in Calls, and Keeping 
Operators Busy Improve Service as Well as Reduce Expense—Figures from Actual Tests on 
Average Time to Answer, and Possible Load per Hour 


By H, P. Clausen 


When one analyzes the work performed by a staff of 
telephone operators, it is the usual practice to take the 
hourly calls per position throughout the exchange and 
enter the individual position calls upon a suitable form, 
such as is shown in Fig. 1. 

After the entries have been made, the total calls for all 
positions, for a given hour, give valuable information as to 
the number of operators that should be on duty during 
that hour. 

With a given record before one he may construct the 
chart as shown by Fig. 2, on which are entered the total 
number of calls per position entering a switchboard at 
certain hours. This form of chart is generally constructed 
when one wishes to determine the number of operators that 
should be on duty. 

A more useful chart, however, from a work standpoint, 
is that shown by Fig. 3. Here are entered the total num- 
ber of calls originating in each operator’s position. This 
chart gives valuable information as to which operators’ 
postions are taking care of the largest number of calls. 
From a study of this chart one may more satisfactorily dis- 
tribute the telephone line terminals among the different 
operators’ positions, as it is the aim of the traffic man 
to equalize the loads carried by the operators throughout 


ot calls entering each position of a switchboard attended 
by 11 operators. It will be observed that the average 
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Fig. 3. Calls Received at Each Position, in One Day. 


number of calls answered during that particular hour was 
193. Further, that operator No. 3 took care of only 80 
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Fig. 1. 


the switchboard. It is well known, however, that both 
Fig. 2 and Fig. 3’ simply give average figures for the total 
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Fig. 2. Calls Per Hour, All Positions, One Day. 


hours of work and the total number of operators on duty. 
Referring to Fig. 4, this is a chart showing the number 


Printed Form Used for Detailed Summary of Results of Peg Count and Traffic Analysis. 


calls, about 60 per cent. below the average, while operator 
No. 7 took care of 304 calls, almost 58 per cent. above 
the average. It is understood that this chart does not 
show the presence of team work, that is, the calls re- 
corded are not actually credited to the operators attend- 
ing to them, but rather to the positions in which the 
calls originated. 

One may secure further information by taking a given 
operator’s position and observing the number of calls 
handled during each hour of the day, and comparing this 
with the average hourly load for the day. Such a chart, 
while it is interesting, will only show a variation from 
the average load line. 

Up to the present point only average conditions have 
been considered, and the writer wishes to point out that, 
in order to analyze the operator’s work thoroughly, it is 
necessary to observe the work an operator does during 
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shorter periods, for it is well known that while an oper- 
ator’s hourly load may be placed at, say, 220 calls, this 
does not necessarily mean that 110 calls were answered 
in the first or second half hour. 

These calls may have been taken care of in a much shorter 
time; therefore averaging the load per hour is not an ac- 
curate method for determining what work an operator is 
really performing. On this basis the writer arranged to 
make a series of tests which it will be of interest to discuss. 

Fig. 5 shows the 
load line of three op- 
erators for a given 
hour. It will be ob- 
served that the chart 
is divided into calls 
per minute. In col- 
umn A are the num- 
ber of calls answered 
and under column B 
are the figures which 
indicate the hourly 
rate at which the op- 
erators were working. 

In the first minute 
the No. 1 operator 
answered 2 calls; in 
the second minute, 6 
additional calls; in 
the third minute, 4 
calls; and in the fifth 
minute she answered 
8 calls. This would 
be at the rate of 480 
calls per hour. Dur- 
ing the first 16 min- 
utes the operator an- 
swered an average of 
something over 5 
calls per minute, giv- 
ing a rate of 315 calls 
per hour. Upon stud- 
ying this chart it will 
be observed that it 
provides the impor- 
tant information that 
for the first sixteen minutes one-third of the total calls 
answered during the hour were answered—in less than 25 
per cent. of the hour’s time. 

The work done by operator No. 2 is plotted immediately 
above the No. 1 chart, and the work chart for operator No. 
3 is at the top of the figure. 

The records of the calls entering the three adjacent 
operators’ positions now give an opportunity to observe 
the possibilities of team work. Operator No. 2, during 
the first half of the hour, did not receive a very large num- 
ber of calls. Operator No. 3 was not busy during the first 
quarter of the hour, but the second quarter proved quite a 
busy period. The practical results of team work were ob- 
tained through the No. 2 operator’s assisting the No. 1 
operator until the load had become lower, but the atten- 
tion of operator No. 2 was required at position No. 3, 
where an increased number of calls were coming in and 
bothering the No. 3 operator. 

Before the rush period upon the No. 3 operator’s post- 
tion ended, the No. 2 operator began to receive additional 
calls. Operator No. 1, however, still received but few calls, 
and, therefore, was able to help operator No. 2 until, near 
the beginning of the last quarter hour, operator No. 1 was 
required to give attention to her own position. Aside from 
a slight flurry, operator No. 3 was comparatively un- 
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Fig. 4 Hourly Calls at Each Position. 
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occupied, and, therefore, her assistance was appreciated by 
operator No. 2, who was at this time somewhat loaded 
down with calls. 

While only three of the “calls-per-minute” charts have 
been presented, it is obvious that much interesting in- 
formation can be obtained through a careful study of a 
series of such counts, made under actual operating con- 
ditions. 

Not being thoroughly satisfied that the real conditions 
were revealed by the calls-per-minute charts, a sub-division 
of the calls into second periods was attempted, with the 
result that in Fig. 6 is a graphic representation, not only 
of the time when calls were received in a given posi- 
tion during a period of five minutes, but also the length 
of time the line lamps remained lighted; in other words, 
the length of time it took an operator to take up a call. 

During this particular five-minute period three calls were 
received during the first minute; seven during the second, 
third and fourth minutes; while in the fifth minute five 
calls were received. 

In a tabulated form the results of the count are as fol- 
lows: 


Calls Received Answered Time 
Recctwnvaananes- See 0.20 .05 
- eee 0.38 .06 
PT EET, 0.47 .02 
ica ad raceaaenes 1.04 1.055 .015 
irk: soins wakes 1.06 1.0775 0175 
icataanpacsecasatacs 1.24 1.28 .04 
aE 1.335 .O1 
Ae en nes 1.36 1.37 .01 
ROR a an 1.40 1.42 .02 
ae es ee bua 1.59 1.60 01 
| rar ere: 2.04 .02 
ee ie 2.075 2.105 .03 
Baia bie slates: tne 2.15 .02 
Get dese weckande Ce 2.195 .035 
Pera 2.405 .035 
ee ea 2.505 -065 
eb ik iataebracotee 2.525 2.555 .0225 
DikGe ness oceans %.045 3.125 .08 
Mvtestontceeces Gare 3.175 .O1 
ee 3.20 3.225 .025 
ee eee 3.25 3.285 -035 
ee ee 3.395 3.41 015 
Pr eee 3.47 .02 
Ne Rae Sete 3.575 4.00 .025 
dis wanes aden 4.04 4.045 -005 
26.. 4.05 4.065 015 
eo taxes ears 4.13 4.15 .02 
28.. 4.28 4.295 .015 
An Pang nce eed tae 4.48 4.50 .02 


From the foregoing table it will be observed that the 
average answering time was practically 2.64 seconds. It 
will further be observed that if the 29 calls had been re- 
ceived in equally timed periods, the operator would have 
had 10.34 seconds for taking care of each connection, which, 
of course, is more than enough for securing first-class 
service, even considering that the operator was answering 
calls at a rate of slightly under 350 calls per hour. 

Upon examining Fig. 6, however, the reason for not be- 
ing able to force the operator into the high rate of answer- 
ing calls appears; namely, that the calls originated in the 
position in unequally timed periods; thus, for example, 
during a period from 1:59 to 2:19.5, a total of five calls was 
received in 20 seconds’ time, giving only four seconds for 
taking care of each connection. Fortunately, immediate- 
ly after the last call was received there was a period of no 
calls for something over 17 seconds. This, of course, gave 
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the operator an opportunity to complete the supervising 
and signaling work required in taking care of the five calls, 
for during this particular 20-second period the calls were 
coming in at the rate of 900 per hour, which would be far 
too great a number even for securing the subscribers’ in- 
structions, without considering the work which the operator 
necessarily is required to perform in establishing the con- 
nections. 

In the particular exchange in which these records were 
secured, it is the practice for the operator to repeat the 
number after receiving the subscribers’ instructions, also 
to monitor the connection from time to time. 

It may be of interest to add that during about the same 
period that these tests were being made a series of some- 
thing under 200 tests were made towards determining the 
average time it requires an operator to take up a call and 
make the request for the number. The average in this 
case was slightly over 2.8 seconds, indicating that the 
operator was not yet working at her greatest speed, for if 
the standard service had been four seconds, it is 
obvious that the answering time would be correspondingly 
delayed. At the same time, while obtaining the answering 
time records, the average time consumed in setting up the 
connection was observed, the time being included from 
the moment that the operator said “Number” until the 
manually operated ringing key was drawn into position. 
The average connecting time was slightly over 4.6 seconds. 

After the subscribers completed their conversation, the 
elapsed time, from the moment that the second subscriber 
replaced his receiver on the hook until the operator pulled 
down both cords, was 
regarded as the dis- 
connecting time, and 
averaged somewhat 
over 3.1 seconds. 

As to the probable 
number of calls an 
operator can efficient- 
ly take care of in a 
standard common 
battery switchboard, 
where no trunking 
work is being done, 
and where the ringing 
key is manually oper- 
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ated, one may take 
the average connect- 
ing and disconnect- 


ing time, totalling, as 
it does, nearly eight 
seconds, adding to 
this two seconds for 
operating the ringing 
key and assuming 
that if an operator 
receives calls in 
equally timed periods 
of ten seconds, it is 
reasonable to suppose 
that she will be able 
to do this work without much difficulty. Granting this, the 
operator will be handling calls at the rate of 360 calls per 
hour. 

This time cannot be cut down very much unless each 
Operator’s cord circuit is equipped with machine ringing 
appliances, and even then one cannot hope for a reduction 
of much more than two seconds’ time. This would cut the 
ten seconds period to eight seconds, representing an operat- 
ing speed of 450 connections per hour. 

In support of this line of reasoning, the writer recently 
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Fig. 5. Calls Per Minute Curve. 
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obtained the record of an exchange in which eight operators 
were on duty, taking care of about 1,300 lines, and while 
they only averaged 188 calls per operator’s hour for a 13- 
hour consecutive run, during the peak hour, from ten to 
eleven A. M., the operators took care of slightly over 3,000 
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Fig. 6. Calls at One Position During Five Minutes. 


calls, at the rate of 385 calls per hour, the operator’s loads 
running as follows: 


Operator No. 1 ....398 calls Operator No. 5 ....395 calls 
- Ne. 2 2.466 * ? No. 6 ....383 “ 
si We: f ....3% * ™ No. 7 ....367 “ 
se No. 4 ....463 “ 4 No. 8. ..263 


It should be explained that operator No. 8 was. not able 
to secure a proper proportion of the calls owing to her 
being placed at an end position, where but few lines were 
located. 

Further, the figures above presented represent calls in 
each position, not calls answered by each operator; butt 
owing to the fairly equalized loads, team work was not 
practised to any noticeable extent. 

In connection with the above record it may be of inter- 
est to add that during the hour following the peak load 
only 1,238 calls were handled and during the hour between 
12 and one P. M., which usually brought forth something 
over 1,200: calls, only 229 calls were delivered on this day 
throughout the entire switchboard. 

To the practical traffic man who understands such rec- 
ords, and who is familiar with small town conditions, it 
is perhaps unnecessary to explain that the parade started 
somewhere between eleven and twelve o’clock and lasted 
throughout the noon hour. 





Operator’s Pet Porcupine in Pants. 


“Slivers” Brubaker has a new pair of pants. They have 
four legs to them and the outfit includes a nice warm night- 
cap. Slivers is a healthy young porcupine, captured by 
Miss Josie Brubaker, our operator at Evans, some months 
ago. 

During the last cold snap his mistress noticed that Slivers 
got snow between his toes and that it rolled up under his 
feet. 

Being unable to use a quill to remove the cold and cling- 
ing ice, Slivers had cold feet whenever there was snow 
on the ground, and Miss Brubaker just couldn’t bear to see 
poor Slivers suffer. So she invented the unique costume. 

The four-legged garment protects Slivers’ feet and covers 
A quill on each side serves as a sus- 
In front 


his legs completely. 
pender button to hold up the trousers’ rear legs. 
the pants culminate in a snug nightcap. 

Slivers wore the new outfit for the first time last night, 
and to-night he sat in Miss Brubaker’s lap when she fitted 
him out for the night—From Greeley, Colorado, Tribune. 





The new installer who takes home his soldering copper to 
practice is likely to make good. 
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Portable Telephone Proves a Necessity in Severe Weather—A New Type That is Being Ordered by Many 
Leading Roads—Next Week, A Heavily Illustrated Article Describing a Novel Installation—This 
Department is Always Open for Contributions from Railway Telephone Men. 


A New Portable Railway Telephone. 

The Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co. has a small 
salesman on the road that is proving a big order getter, 
especially during the recent long drawn out cold weather. 

This salesman is nothing more or less than the Kellogg 
new No. 2731 portable train telephone for reaching the 
dispatcher from any point on the line with a connecting 
pole. 

This set is proving such a boon to the roads that have 
it on their trains that the Kellogg company is having con- 
stant inquiries regarding it. 

One case in particular is interesting, and has been made 
the subject oi a folder now being sent out by the company. 
The illustrations, reproduced herewith, tell the story. 

The road in question had been suffering from a greatly 
delayed schedule due to the cold, engine troubles, broken 
rails and frozen signals. All of these troubles meant 
that in spite of every precaution, trains were constantly 
stalled in blocks, and men were obliged to go out on the 
right of way in a 20 below zero temperature, flag trains 
and help with the repair work. 























Calling the Dispatcher from the Track. 


One morning three men came in with frozen faces. Con- 
tinued cold was in prospect and the superintendent was 
greatly handicapped until he sent in a trial order for 5 
Kellogg portable telephones. 

Now when one of his trains is held up, regardless of 
the cause, if the crew wish to reach the dispatcher they 
can do so immediately, and if necessary can talk from the 
warmth of the baggage car. An open view of this little 


telephone is shown here, and the company will answer 
promptly any inquiries concerning its adaptability to the 
needs of different roads. 





For the benefit of those who have not seen this new 
set, the dimensions are, height, 6 13-16 in.; width, 6% in. 
and depth, 6 in. The weight is a little over 6% lbs. The 
telephone proper consists of 2 dry cells, standard trans- 

















The Telephone—Light and Compact. 


mitter, watch case receivers and cord, inductior: coil, push 
button and condenser. 

It is used by trainmen, signalmen, officials and linemen 
for talking to dispatcher’s headquarters, and can be used 
with any connecting pole. 


Black Cat Slept Under Receiver. 

The operators reported a “permanent” on a certain line 
of a business place. It came on at very nearly the same 
hour, and went out at nearly the same hour, each night, 
acting thus for several nights. On tests through the day it 
showed O. K. Finally, by permission, I entered the busi- 
ness place and waited for the hour to come. 

At nearly the same hour as the permanent light came on 
a big black cat came stalking in, jumped on the desk and 
curled up under the desk set, lifting the receiver slightly, 
thus causing the permanent on the board. After removing 
“Mr. Cat” I placed the set in a different position and in- 
formed the operators. 

Malta, III. 





D. F. Pease. 





Telephone Call a Miraculous Life Saver. 

The hand of Providence was plainly shown on December 
16th, when Mrs. Walter L. Reed left the bedroom of her 
home at Pandoro, Colo., and stepped across to the other 
side of the house to answer a telephone call, says the 
Mountain States Monitor. Before her conversation had 
been completed an enormous rock, part of an avalanche, 
entirely destroyed the room which she had just left. 
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Telephone Legislation and Regulation in South Dakota 


This Paper, Presented at the South Dakota Convention, is Not Only a Thoughtful Exposition of Corditions and 
Needs in That State; But of Great National Interest Due to Its Frank Endorse ment of the Workings | 
of a Physical Connection Law—The First Passed and Enforced. 


By Judge C. B. Kennedy; 


It appears at the present time that public service cor- 
porations are looked upon by the people, legislatures, and 
officers whose duty it is to enforce the law as grafters 
and leeches on the public interests; in other words, that 
they are criminals and law violators, and it is assumed that 
the proper thing to do by people and legislatures and 
public officers is to mulct them in every direction possi- 
ble. 

This attitude of the people and the legislature which 
represent them places public service corporations in the 
most unenviable situation. If they ask for affirmative 
legislation their bills are looked upon with suspicion and 
the idea that there is a nigger in the pile somewhere. The 
legislative members either defeat the bill or load it up 
with impractical provisions which make the bill worse 
than none. 

This wave of public service corporation baiting is now 
at its height, and is manifest all over the country. The 
people, the legislatures and even the courts are affected, 
and legislative enactments and court decisions are so im- 
pressed with this prejudice that they often actually en- 
croach on the functions of each other. This disposition 
of the people makes it dangerous for public service cor- 
porations to propose any affirmative legislation. The peo- 
ple and the legislatures and even the courts are in no 
attitude to dispassionately consider the rights of the peo- 
ple and the rights of the corporations administering the 
vast public service interests of this country. 

There is no question but that some great public service 
and industrial corporations have in the past given’ ample 
cause for this hostile attitude. If we should minutely re- 
view the history of the great Bell telephone interests we 
would be as intensely indignant as are the people. 

It is no wonder the people are aroused. We are right 
in the midst of a cyclone of this feeling of almost ven- 
geance. Hence prudence suggests that no approach should 
be made to the legislature for affirmative legislation, 
looking to relief in any direction against the people— 
that is, moving for more compensation or relief where 
the people are interested. Able, experienced and just men 
among the people, in the legislatures, on the commissions 
and the bench are carefully studying the elements which 
enter into a consideration of what is right and what is 
wrong. They are proceeding with deliberation and care, 
and are making progress, and in the near future the true 
relation between the industrial and public service cor- 
porations and the people will be well understood and the 
public informed. Then justice will be done. 

South Dakota was the first among the states to enact 
laws regulating and controlling telephone administration, 
and in view of the general lack of information by the 
public, with reference to the telephone business, it is sur- 
prising that such moderate and practical laws were enacted. 
In view of the wild demands and impractical ideas of 
members from rural districts the state is to be congratu- 
lated that the conservative element was able to proceed 
so safely as they did. The writer assisted in drafting 
the first telephone law which placed the telephone inter- 
ests under a separate commission, called the telephone 
commission, and empowered this commission to make 


rules for the regulation of telephone companies and to 
compel physical connection, the one with the other, and 
to prevent discrimination. This law worked well so far 
as it was enforced, but very little application was made to 
the commission. 

The next legislature, patterning after the Wisconsin 
public utility law, placed the telephone control with the 
Railway Commission, and empowered it to compel physi- 
cal connection and prevent discrimination. This physical 
connection feature of the law was a very delicate ques- 
tion with the toll companies, both Bell and Independent, 
and the great Northwestern Bell and the Dakota Central 
opposed it. They had their general managers present 
at the legislature during the whole session and opposed 
this feature of the law. The writer saw the handwriting 
on the wall. The telephone utility was a public one, and 
the public would demand that a telephone message should 
reach its destination regardless of what telephone com- 
panies were interested or participated in its transmission; 
that the public would not tolerate the interests of 
man or any interests in refraining from delivering the 
messages of the people. The very nature of the utility 
made it public and as such it should serve the public, and 
if the owners did not make the necessary connections the 
law would compel them. The objection was raised that 
such a law was not constitutional; that it was contrary to 
the fourteenth amendment of the Constitution of the 
United States, a taking of private property for private 
uses. I could not so look at it, but saw that physical 
connection was inevitable, and would soon come, and it 
was the part of wisdom to write the law rather than to 
have the law written by the enemies of the administration 
of the business. That there was a pressing demand for 
it, that it would inevitably be required in the near future, 
that it would in no manner injure the Independent ex- 
changes, and would not injure the toll companies, either 
Bell or Independent, I foresaw. Our experience with this 
law has verified my contentions. It has been in force 
over four years, a number of orders have been made by 
the railway commission, and notwithstanding the grant- 
ing of these orders was contested by the toll companies 
when made, all parties cheerfully submitted and complied 
with the requirements. And, in every instance, instead of 
injuring the relations of both parties to the forced con- 
nection they have been benefited. The Independent local 
exchange is no longer absolutely and totally subject to 
the dictation or requirement of the toll companies. Both 
parties know that a connection must be made and both 
parties meet on just conditions. They are Independent 
in fact as well as name, for the local exchange and the 
toll company stand equal before the law, and each has 
its rights. Application for the enforcement of the law 
will not often be made, as the rights of both parties are 
well understood. This physical connection by law is to the 
interests of all companies, both toll and exchange, when 
properly understood and administered, and if I am allowed 
an opinion I will say that it is not long in the future 
when it will be the rule. 

The South Dakota law divides telephone service into 
classes, and requires under heavy penalties that there 
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be absolutely no discriminations between persons and 
service in the same class. This nothing more than enacts 
into a statute law the rule of the common law, but it 
gives it the force of the statute and in practice is bene- 
ficial to the local exchange, as it relieves it from all de- 
mand for special service or special privilege. 

The question of rates has become intense and sooner 
or later the railway commission will be compelled to take 
this matter up. Before it can be done a physical valua- 
tion of all telephone properties must be made. This will 
require large expenditures, and large work, and until it 
is done no accurate rate can be made. The law divides 
the telephones into classes and requires that a schedule 
of all rates be filed by the companies with the railway 
commission and when once filed a rate cannot be changed 
without the consent of the commission. In this matter 
of legislation, if the telephone interests go before the 
legislatures in harmony the one with the other, and are 
not trying to procure a legislative advantage, results will 
be procured, but if the toll companies and the exchanges 
go before them with a quarrel and call on the legislature 
to settle it for them, the legislatures will settle these 
quarrels as did the monkey with the cats, by beating both 
parties. 

The toll ran in a little advantage in the 
telephone law against the exchanges which has exasper- 
ated the exchanges. They procured a provision to be 
inserted requiring the local exchanges to furnish all the 
terminal facilities, render all the services, maintain the 
local and equipment and then receive only five 
cents on each message as compensation for all this service. 
This is in no manner compensatory. This matter was 
brought before the last legislature and the law was so 
amended as to empower the railway commission to fix 
just and compensatory rates. Application will soon be 
made to them under this law and compensatory rates will 
be fixed. 


companies 


offices 


The manner and rate of taxing telephone properties is 
a matter of importance and much dissatisfaction has been 
expressed over the manner in which it has been done. 

Several elements enter into the reasonableness of the 
terminal fee. What would be reasonable in a town of 500 
inhabitants would not be reasonable in Chicago or New 
York. In order to do exact justice, the towns of the 
state should be divided into classes, and the classes based 
on the population of each exchange. To do this a valua- 
tion should be made of each exchange in the state and 
until this is done the legislature can establish no fixed 
rate. The rate now fixed, in my judgment, is not com- 
pensatory to any exchange. All the exchanges in the state 
are doing this business at a loss. It is regarded as a kind 
of a by-product which the toll companies say is clear 
profit. Did any one ever produce a by-product for noth- 
ing? I think a wrong construction is put on this terminal 
fee as to what it comprises. 

The toll companies are in the toll business and the 
sending and receiving of messages in this business. When 
they send or receive a message the terminal of that 
message is the station where the message terminates or 
originates on their own line. It would naturally follow 
that a company owning both the toll line and the terminal 
could not divide the toll and say so much was to the 
central oftice and so much to the terminal telephone. 

If the toll company does not own the terminal line, 
then it must pay for its use, and the use of the terminal 
facilities is what is meant by the terminal fee. The busi- 
ness of sending and receiving messages is different. That 
is the business of the toll companies. If they own their 
exchange they do it themselves, and it naturally follows 
that they should pay for this service. 
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The legislature is not interested in this matter. This 
is a matter between the telephone companies. The ex- 
change is doing the business of sending and receiving the 
messages, which is something different from the use of 
the terminal facilities. Following out this idea, the com- 
pensation should be a terminal fee of five cents and a 
compensation for terminal services which should be at 
least ten per cent of both incoming and outgoing mes- 
sages. 

In order to avoid any difference of opinion on this 
subject, it would be well to submit this to the legislature, 
and I think if properly presented that the law would be 
amended to make it clear that the charge by one com- 
pany to another was not included in the terminal rate. 
The second question of great importance to the telephone 
interests is the matter of taxation. I have not much fault 
to find with the law. It is substantially the same as that 
under which railroads and other transportation corpor- 
ations are assessed. 

The difficulty is with the manner in which the state 
board applies the law. They make a valuation of an ex- 
change on the basis of the number of telephones it oper- 
ates and the amount of its income. This is a different 
basis from that on which all other property is assessed. 
All property is assessed on its value in money regardless 
of its earning power. <A farmer’s elevator company may 
earn fifty percent. a year net and still its property is not 
considered more valuable because it has made high earn- 
ings. A telephone exchange may be of the highest type, 
the most valuable material and yielding large profits, or 
it may be of cheap material and run down in business, and 
still the assessinent is made on the same basis. Each tele- 
phone company should be assessed on its actual value in 
money as a running concern and distributed to the taxing 
districts in accordance with its value in each district. 
Especially should this be the case with local Independent 
exchanges which are generally confined to limited locali- 
ties. Toll companies operating only toll lines might be 
justly assessed on a mileage basis. 

In this assessment matter especial attention should be 
given to the state assessment board. One exchange can- 
not afford the expense, and provision should be made by 
the state association to be represented. 





Equitable Division of Toll Receipts. 

A great amount of discussion at the South Dakota con- 
vention hinged on the point whether the five cent in and 
out fee to the local company was sufficient compensation 
for handling a toll message. This five cent fee is fixed 
by law, but an amendment passed at the last session of 
the legislature allows the railroad commission to grant 
heavier compensation to the local company. One of the 
members of the association, to prove that the five cent 
fee did not provide adequate compensation to the local 
exchange, mentioned that his toll receipts were about $84 
in a month and that he paid two operators employed ex- 
clusively in handling toll business $80. The local company 
stood collections and did the work of collecting. It sent 
the toll company nearly $200, but got less than $5 to apply 
on rent, light, heat, losses, overhead expense, etc. This 
same member stated his opinion that it was not fair to 
throw the_burden of collections on the other end of the 
line, as if this were done almost any man would be liable 
to get dilatory in making collections. 

A comparison of receipts to the local exchange under 
the present five cent per message law and the old basis 
where 20 percent. was paid on out message and 10 cents 
on in, brought out a general opinion that the local com- 
pany now receives one-half to 60 percent. of the money 
it got on the old basis. 






Analysis of Revenues and Expenses from Ada Rate Case 


The Accompanying Data Set Forth in Detail the Investment, Revenues and Operating Expenses of the Pioneer 


Telephone & Telegraph Co, As Tabulated by Engineer Geo. P. Player for Introduction in His 
Testimony in a Rate Case Brought Before the Oklahoma Corporation Commission. 


The accompanying data and discussion embody the main 
points in the testimony of Geo. P. Player, engineer of the 
Oklahoma Corporation Commission, in a case relating to 
rates of the Pioneer Tel. & Tel. Co. at Ada, Oklahoma, 
heard by the commission. 

In this case complaint was filed by J. W. Bolen of Ada 
against the Pioneer Company asking that the rates for 
exchange service be reduced as follows: 


Residence, two-party line.. 1.25 to 5 per month 

The case was set for January 8 at Ada, was opened on 
that date and Engineer Player was the only witness ex- 
amined. The hearing was continued, to be resumed at Ok- 
lahoma City some time during the month of February. 

The Pioneer company, of which the A. T. & T. Co. 
owns 99.56 per cent. of the capital stock issued, owns 120 
local exchanges and has toll lines running to and between 
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most of the principal towns in the state. The general 
office of the company is located at Oklahoma City, and 


3usiness, special line from $2.50 to $2.00 per month 
Residence, from 1.50 to 1.00 per month 


special line 











PIONEER TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH COMPANY, ADA EXCHANGE—Exhibit g. p. p. No. 4. 
Number of Actual Revenues 
Item Telephones Class of Service For Year Ending 
June 30, 1911 
3; 164 rere JWG albania pln wine matics ice me alae al $4,182.14 
2. 316 TROMIGOTICS BEBEIOIE oocnccccccccdcnsc- trecccgccccessescveseeeceeessoee 4,490.87 
3. ee ee a errr rrr eye r eT Te re eT 5.56 
4. 61 Rural telephones (rentals) ........ cee ecsecscecececcccccccccccces 115.06 
5. ED, GI non cigd cece 096020 ccnnnepesvengonnsenes's wan : 2 be 
6. TOU BOTVICS VOVORGR soc cccccccccccesecccccescvsscceccsccssececesseees > 8,452.3 
3 NE I on a iig ar ncs Sa awbwnaes sess stinn sete nhs samen eena seeaenee $17,247.45 
8. Ce SIL. 4st ca diocese emwneeaieda eee shaaweus cones seeueieeewes $ 533.51 
9. 0. ee RE. pas aeaewaalee bie wn dwa @sauneanean 5,750.32 
10. RRTNOTIBINED on ckccivccccccese alk ea ads aig sw dens ate mania en aoe 1,332.97 
13. eer ee MaciRccin Geitenes MuAeese eas Caan 811.19 
12. I I 55 6G aiden o's Soe oes seecensseweeesaeeucas $ 8,427.99 
13. WE A in oie one cab en oas Oana med wet ow ae om nae Ee eee $ 8,819.46 
14. PE I pois he SF civaceaaWaceewecws coed sieeechs Secon ssa eacoaNaas 393.47 
15. CE I i oid sins wie Hair Koo dR Reda REA DNR EEE SERO AEDS $8,425.99 
16. PAT UD GTI TI oo inc oo vic ccnsncaciccaswscenccerscssnss 733.19 
(Note: this amount has been charged off under ‘Other ex- 
penses’’ as the amount paid the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., as rental for the use of transmitters and receivers.) 
16.a. Total operating income available for interest return on investment, for depreciation and tor reserves. ..$9,159.18 
3%. Cast Of GEGRBmee pint  TemmrteR We GE FUR BB TOE oa o 0:0:c.0:000.00:5:6:0:06:0:0:0.00 660 ns vecccceced 28,889.93 
18. Addition to the cost of exchange plant of the items shown on the report of the company 
not distributed to the various exchange plants—Proportion of items shown chargeable to 
the Ada exchange on the basis of 480 exchange stations ........cceccccccccccccecsscsccece 141.92 
Ee ny eT ee ere $29,031.75 
20. Total cost of the whole toll plant as of date June 30, 1911, (except that part of the plant 
already distributed to the various exchange plants), $2,687,350.33—cost per station on a 
basis of 50,535 stations (the number of stations connected with the whole plant) $53.18 
plus. Proportion chargeable to the Ada exchange on the basis of 480 exchange stations... 25,526.77 
21. That part of the toll plant distributed to the Ada exchange as per the report of the com- 
ME, . Sc anos did cow este bad bass See Ramee s TORUS ae EEE by PAD ERET RSS COs + RODE bE eee eae eee 3,657.23 
23. Total proportion of whole toll plant chargeable tO AGB ..cccccccccccvcccocccccccccevcces $29,184.00 
> eer rere ee ee er ere TT ee Tree Tee $58,215.75 
24. Addition to investment of physical plant reported of 500 transmitters and receivers ....... ,370.00 
Addition to investment of physical plant reported of items reported but not distributed to 
the various exchange plants. 
25. General land and buildings: proportion of general officebuilding used for the supervi- 
es Se ne UE SUL, os os wie niplcniptan oGleute On eo Oe web aes ¥ewrene a OMe Sean twee eben Sev eek ee $177,856.10 
eer eee eee eee 55,834.46 
| eee . $233,690.56 
Note: Proportion per station on the basis of 50,535 stations $4.624 
Proportion chargeable to Ada on the basis of 480 Exchange stations .............eeeeeeees 2,219.52 
26. General office fixtures and furniture $29,534.10—Proportion per station on basis of 50,535 sta- 
tions .584—Proportion chargeable to Ada on basis of 480 exchange stations ............... 280.30 
27. Tools and vehicles. Actual as per company inventory Sept. 1, 1911 ..........ecceeceeceees 121.05 
28. Materials and supplies. Actual as per company inventory Sept. 1, 1911 ....................- 1,662.51 
29. Total approximate investment in physical plant St AGB. cc ccccccsvcscosccsovriseeccccercess $63,869.13 
Investment in those parts of the physical plant that have a life of approximately 10 years 
— on which an amount per annum less salvage should be set aside to care for deprecia- 
tion. 
30. ID pecan cnencdcewesen PUMA RN EDAD NER EV bb ee eae tas RGA oes Ese saw aks $ 7,948.76 
31. Furniture and fixtures ....... er adaiaenae Schae RiRe alsareieaae acne SER ey Ree et eye ees : 
32. BUBSCTIDETH GUMIMTIOME ccccccccccce coccccces Ie ihisssica iclbcaicasia se Gd a de gud Eien Ge le eee 
33. ee ee ee DO a a ry 
34. Proportion of general office furniture and fixtures 
35. 500 Transmitters and receivers ...ccccccccccccoscce 
36. Total investment in those parts of the plant which depreciate ................. covbwn etme ietathin $16,881.84 
37. EGGS GHIVERS BE POT GONE: 6006.0 ccbccccvose bp aN As HIG SSA y-ob A SCRE kDa ee Ae ee eens we ew amare ,376. 
a. ee i i i ik cccicmenncise ties ks 0s Ode eee’ $13,505.48 
39. Amount to be set aside per annum to be deducted from total operating income (See Item 16 a.)....... coe 1,360.55 
40. Leaving net operating income available for dividends or interest on investment .............eeeeeeeees $ 7,808.64 
Note: Items 1 to 15 inclusive are actual as reported by the company on comparative monthly reports for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1911. 
Percent. being made on investment ‘above shown, 12.22 per cent. 
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the entire 


plant is supervised from that point. The com- 


pany had on June 30, 1911, 50,535 stations in service. 

Mr. Player has advanced the theory in this case that 
each exchange should be credited with the cost of its con- 
struction and also the same proportion of the toll plant as the 
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out inexhibits 4and5. This attitude is taken for the reason 
that all expense is paid out of revenue collected from all 
sources—no attempt being made to separate the cost of 
local & toll operation. The witness contended that each 
separate station should take care of itself and bear its 

























































number of local exchange stations connected with the ex- part of the cost of the toll plant. 
change bears to the whole plant, apportioned on the basis of He also reasoned that under the accounting system pre- 
the cost per station of the whole toll plant. This is brought scribed by the Corporation Commission depreciation should 
PIONEER TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH CoO., ADA EXCHANGE—EXHIBIT NO. 5. 
A EXCHANGE—Exhibit No. 5. 
Number of Present All Proposed All 
Item Telephones Class of Service Rate Revenues Rates Revenues 
Be 152 REINO GINGER BING c2ccccccecccees $2.50 $380.00 $2.00 $304.00 
2. 4 I NOE cds cc ccccccescse 1.00 4.00 1.00 4.00 
3. 4 eo a: ee EE he os cedsneeineces 1.00 4.00 1.00 4.00 
4. 4 POPC E CET CO TeT Tee 46 .46 
5. 266 Residence special line ............. 1.50 399.00 1.00 266.00 
6. 47 Dee CO DOT ccccccsccecccce 1.25 58.75 .75 35.25 
7 3 RROSIGEMCE GRLONBION ...ccccsecccces .50 1.50 .50 1.50 
8. Toll service, average per month for twelve months.... 704.36 704.36 
9. Rural service, average per month for twelve months... 9.58 9.58 
10. Telegraph commissions, average per month for twelve 
SE: tcc cen Cidae deen eeesee Rede ee Raeeenate ee baeeeeee'« .12 12 
11. Total for one month on the basis of 480 stations as of einshiiiaamdamile 
date June 30,191l—and the average revenue per month 
from other sources as above set forth ............e0005 $1,561.77 $1,329.27 
12. Operating expense one month (see Note).............-. 641.23 641.23 
Se. See. Mees GF GRE BOI occ c cicet ceccdianecsudesnccs $ 920.54 $ 688.48 
BS, Gee SUOrree TRS GRRURE ERMON ones ccccccccccccccccsce 32.97 32.97 
15. Operating income for one month ..........-+eceeeeeeee $ 887.57 $ 655.07 
16. Total operating income for twelve months available 
for interest return on the investment, for deprecia- 
tion and fOr FeSETVES .....ccccccccccccccrccsseceescece 10,650.84 $7,860.84 
17. Cost of exchange plant as reported June 30, 1911....... $28,889.93 
18. Addition to the cost of the exchange plant of the items 
shown on the report of the company not distributed to 
the various plants, proportion of items shown that is 
chargeable to the Ada exchange on the basis of 480 
CON DENI, oc cn ct banccscencrcctececesseseeedeoes SS. 
29. Coat of exchanme plant reported... ..ccccccccccccccccees $29,031.75 
20. Total cost of the whole toll plant as of date June 30, 
1911, (except that part of the plant which has been 
distributed to the various exchange plants as per re- 
OAR | Ss i ea eee 
Cost per station on the basis of 50,535 stations, $53.18.. 
Proportion chargeable to Ada on basis of 480 exchange 
EE x-n.00b66 066040060 0O6600 66 0004 K00 ORE OS COR eeEeeeeO« $25,526.77 
21. That part of the toll plant distributed to Ada as per the 
PUOTE GE CW GHD 6 ic ccccccccccesvcscescesineceses 6s 
22. Total of proportion of the whole toll plant chargeable 
ON PU. hick a bbe nko recs ak hed incase bbebocneneavabedeceres $29,184.00 
23. Total investment in physical plant reported............ $58,215.75 
24. Addition to investment of physical plant reported of 500 
SIRIREIOSS GED TOUT OEE ¢ a. 6.0 6.60:466-6006 00020006 eceees 1,370.00 
“Addition to investment of physical plant as shown, of 
items reported but not distributed to the various ex- 
change plants.” 
25. General land and buildings: Proportion of general office 
building used in the supervision of the whole 
SE. cli et pnakewnededecetaauesabadensieoavssa $177,856.10 
26. Warehouses located at various points......... 55,834.46 
Mc axtswedduneercaaevacacabedebaa ben $233,690.56 
Note: Proportion per station on the basis of 50,535 
, SE on ca cab ee eecdttaeeerake chancckwninewens 2,219.52 
Proportion chargeable to Ada on the basis of 480 ex- 
i ae chai a sao a (as dice oN RC 
26. General office furniture and fixtures............ $29,534.10 
Proportion per station on basis of 50,535 stations -548 
Proportion chargeable to Ada on basis of 480 exchange 
PE... takes eae hn ws eee tees ie eee ekewess 280.30 
27. Tools and vehicles. Actual as per company inventory 
SE Ao I a Git ccna ales Pintncin wk haw igen aN ae ea ae eee e 121.05 
28. Materials and supplies. Actual as per company inven- 
fe: rt ere re er) er er ree 1,662.51 
29. Total approximate investment in physical plant at Ada $63,869.13 
“Investment in those parts of the plant that have a 
life of approximately 10 years and on which an amount 
per annum less salvage should be set aside to care for 
depreciation.’”’ 
no i ee ae kgs Ce ewan d eee aires $ 7,948.76 
| rrr re faci cia teak en ee cep a 165.91 
ee a a os a Sune ele ae ebnnseemees 6,851.69 
$3. Local office furniture and fixtures........ccccccscccccccce 255.26 
34. Proportion of general office furniture and fixtures...... 280.30 
35. 600 transmitters and receivers ......cccccccccccacccccecs 1,370.00 
36. Total investment in those parts of the plant which de- ——-—— 
i Se en aia ek eEh Ka hee ae e Ea Rae Mae Ren ek $16,881.84 
I I a os aera obra gobi de wleue Baie 3,376.36 
ie “en OO Oe WOE. BOND OP TO PORTO, cock ccccctcccwccecescss $13,505.48 
39. Total to be set aside per annum to be deducted from 
re: Sn, CE TU. cicucces.ccesecesaeecen see 64% 1,350.55 1,350.55 
40. Leaving net operating income available for dividends ——— ———— 
cas os a enoden erase de oe $9,300.29 $6,510.24 
Per cent. being made on investment: Present rates, 4.71 per cent.; proposed rates 10.19 per cent. 
Note: Items 8, 9, 10, 12 and 14 are taken as the average for twelve months as shown by comparative monthly re- 
ports filed by the company, with the exception of item 12, from which has been deducted the rentals paid the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. for the use of transmitters and receivers. 
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not be charged against the whole plant—that it should 
only be charged against the following parts: 

Switchboards, subscribers’ stations, furniture and _fix- 
tures. 7 


{ 





Extracts from the Annual Report of the Pioneer 
Telephone and Telegraph Co. 


For the fiscal year ending June 30th, 1911, the 
Pioneer T. & T. Co. show an investment in plant as 
follows: 


oes ot oe crs see ed $ 484,927.15 


‘otal exchange construction .... 2.6. .0+ 3,501,182.52 
TOtal toll COMBECUCTION. .... 0.06566 ccriccuces 2,656,910.85 
Construction i process . ......ccccecceces 445,788.43 


Total investment in physical plant...$7,088,808.95 


TE I ook cc eek Ss oa Cee eE Ke Sew KOR 5,785.00 
Office furniture and fixtures... .......0.+ 60,388.64 
Ne PA re 238,880.99 
ee ee rr aero 32,851.26 
Other misc. items, ins. reserves, etc...... 27,748.96 
Total investment June 30, 1911........... $7,454,463.80 
Total investment June 30, 1910............ 6,034,534.03 
Net mcrense Tor 1988 ooo. 5 aos cs cndlacnss ave $1,419,929.77 


Capital stock June 30, 1911................$4,624,500.00 
4,605,500.00 


Capital stock June 30, 1910................ 
Net increase of capital stock, 1911........ $ 19,000.00 


REVENUES AND ExPENSES—FROM ANNUAL REPORT. 


REVENUE. 
Revenue from exchange serv- 
RO oo ha ararane oidieale a's a/o.0:0: 3 gee 


Toll service revenue........ 957,540.46 


$1,991,674.45 
Sundry earnings & other in- 








WOE chia ecco euwcecs anew 45,391.39 
Total operating income..... $2,037,065.84 | 
EXPENSE. | 
General expense ...........$ 74,360.62 
CPOIBMIGR ono siceceucsccecuss 674,790.74 
re 320,921.68 
Other expenses— 
Rentals, toll & exchange 
Sere ere 85,774.12 
Conduit, pole and roof 
MONEE? ini aral setniend's aiewie 10,571.42 
le err 7,781.27 
Total operating expenses .... $1,174,379.85 
Operating income ........... $ 862,685.99 
; SRE A eae nee rete 81,000.00 | 
| 
Gross corporate income.. $ 781,685.99 | 
DEDUCTIONS. | 
Interest on funded debt..... $ 68,433.21 | 
Net corporate income.... $ 713,252.78 


DisposiITION OF NET CorPORATE INCOME. 
Dividends declared on capital 


stock 7 per cent..........$ 323.375.00 
Appropriation for deprecia- 
eer ee 371,000.00 


$ 694,375.00 


Balance carried to the 

credit of profit and 
Oe $ 18,877.78 
Note: Maintenance—The definition of this word is 
described in the Commission’s accounting order as fol- 
lows: Maintenance is a general term meaning the ex- 
pense of keeping property up to its original value, in- 
cluding all repairs and replacements and changes which 
do not increase the value of the property over its orig- 

inal value. 
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The reason for this is that under the accounting order, 
through the maintenance acccunt the plant is kept in its 
present good condition from day to day—all repairs and 
replacement and changes which do not increase the origi- 
nal value of the plant are taken care of at the expense of 
revenue. This being the case there is no chance for so- 
called depreciation—even on the above named parts the 
term depreciation is not properly applied; they should be 
classed as the parts which become, through wear and tear, 
obsolete. The witness has considered that these parts 
have a life of ten years, and have a salvage value 
of 20 per cent. The investment in these parts of the plant 
of the Pioneer company is as follows: 


NEIMAN OE i cosa oisn vse waa nasevondaminse aie aifeites $ 828,903.70 
Furniture & fixtures (central offices)...... 22,283.20 
SUDSCHIDETS’ SEGLIONMS 6oicoscicccccccssesss 820,680.93 
Office furniture and Fixtures.............. 60,388.64 
56,000 (estimated) transmitters and receivers 

not included in the cost of sub. sta.... 153,440.00 

po Le ee eee 
Less salvage 20 Per CONE... o5..6.cecisccecvees 377,141.29 
Total to be set aside in 10 years.......... $1,508,565.18 


Amount to be set aside per annum......... 150,856.18 
The company has set aside $371,000.00 out of the reve- 


nues accrued the last fiscal year to care for depreciation, 
which Mr. Player considers and hopes to prove is too much 
by $120,143.92. 

Another strong point the witness is making in this case 
is on the rentals paid the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. for the use of transmitters and receivers. 

During the year 1910 the 


compatiy paid ........+ $ 68,257.85 or $1.78 per sta. 
During the year 1911 the 
company paid... .s.<... 85,774.12 or 1.86 per sta. 





Total paid in two years.$154,031.97 or $3.64 per sta. 

Cost of receiver and trans- 

mitter 
Excess rentals above cost of 
apparatus paid in two 
years .90 

The witness contended that it is absurd for the company 
to pay this amount to the A. T. & T. Co., as rentals on this 
apparatus—that it is simply a concealed profit paid in ad- 
dition to the dividends accounted for. 

The Pioneer company objected strenuously to Mr. Play- 
er’s theory of considering the toll plant as a part of the 
Ada exchange plant, and is going to fight: hard along that 
line. It contends that only that part of the toll equipment 
used in giving service in the Ada exchange should be in- 
cluded in the cost of the Ada exchange. 


Sells Coal Over Telephone. 

The telephone exchange managers always welcome a visit 
from E. B. Brand, of the Star Coal Co., of Kansas City, 
says the Manhattan, Kans., Mercury. Mr. Brand was in 
Manhattan yesterday and spent nearly the whole day using 
the long distance telephone wires. From here he tele- 
phoned to nearly every town north and west of here in 
Kansas. During cold spells like this he says he has to 
get quick action and uses the telephone instead of the 
railroad. 


2.74 per sta. 


ever ee ee eeeseeeeres 








General Motors Co. has Private Long Distance System. 

A private exchange which is the center of a private 
system of long distance telephone lines has been installed 
in the Flint office of the General Motors Co. The “cen- 


tral” is in the Buick factory, and lines radiate to plants in 
Pontiac, Saginaw, Lansing, Owosso and Detroit. 
are about 185 miles of copper wire in this system. 


There 








From Factory and Salesroom 


Conventions : 


National Independent Telephone Assn., Chicago, February 7, 8,9; Wisconsin State Telephone 


Association, Madison, February 14, 15: Oklahoma Assn, Oklahoma City, February 13. 


Universal Electric Storage Battery Co. 

Recent developments in the art of storage battery en- 
gineering in this and European countries have resulted in 
the conclusion that special adaptation for particular pur- 
poses is just as important and as imperative with storage 
batteries as it is generally recognized to be in all other 
lines of electrical appliance. 

A storage battery meets in its charging, its discharging, 
flushing, etc., and in its operation in practical use, many 
different conditions which vary in their mechanical re- 
quirements. It is, therefore, apparent that the former 
way of recommending one single type to suit all of these 
various conditions was not correct. A storage battery must 
be built according to whether it will be exposed presumably to 











Storage Cell Especially Recommended for Telephone Exchanges. 


quick or slow charges or discharges, whether it will have to 
endure frequently strenuous overcharges, whether or not 
its weight and space are of paramount importance, and 
last, not least, whether it will be used continually or will 
be at rest for longer or shorter periods. 

The Universal Electric Storage Battery Co., of Chicago, 
claims that it manufactures its storage batteries with this 
principle in mind—that of fitting the batteries to suit in- 
dividual or special purposes. The men that comprise this 
company have been actively interested in storage battery 
production for some years and may be conceded to be, 
consequently, in position to know definitely what is re- 
quired in telephone work. 
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Such a storage battery as is here outlined should give 
better satisfaction and permit greater economy in material 
and workmanship. Subscribers for telephone service expect 
to get their money’s worth. The service rendered there- 
fore, must be uniform. Storage batteries should be de- 
signed to give unvarying service, and this is said to be one 
of the chief characteristics of the “Universal” type. 

Storage batteries have the advantage of primary cells in 
economy of maintenance, and frequently in initial cost, it 
is said. In the “Universal” storage battery positives and 
negatives of the pasted type of a suitable design are em- 
ployed and no material is allowed to be incorporated in 
the batteries without first being subjected to a careful 
analysis, thus minimizing local action which is attributed 
to impurities. 

The resulting features of using pasted positive and nega- 
tive plates in preference to those of the Planté type, the 
above company advises, may be briefly covered by the fol- 
lowing: Positive plates show greater capacity for the same 
weight. They do not buckle and they show less local 
action. Greater weight, efficiency and cheapness, less local 
action and appreciably lower counter electro-motive force 
during discharges, are in favor, it is claimed, of the pasted 
negatives. 





Universal Cable Grip Co. 

The handling of all types of aerial and underground cable 
so as to keep the sheath intact, has been the study of many 
experts in the past. Various methods have been tried for at- 
taching the pulling line to the end of a cable, without caus- 
ing damage to the sheath. All have proven more or less 
wasteful, as the factor of safety is very small and damaged 
cable results from their use. 

The Universal Cable Grip Co. of Syracuse, N. Y., is manu- 
facturing cable grips for use on all types of aerial and under- 
ground cable. 

These cable grips are said by the company to be made from 
the first quality steel strand. One end is formed in a pulling 
eye protected by a galvanized steel thimble. The strands are 
served in marlin and drawn tightly about the thimble. They 
are then braided to form a flexible cylindrical body, which, 
when slipped on a cable, takes hold with what is described as 
a “never slip grip,” each strand holding its proportionate share 
of the strain. 

The Universal single eye cable grip, designed for end pull- 
ing, it is said, will fit on the end of a cable, forming an eye 
for the pulling line and a hitch on the cable that simply can 
not be pulled off, yet the grip will not injure the cable sheath 
in any way. 

Many an old cable, with years of service still in it, has been 
junked simply for the lack of means to handle it properly. The 
Universal double eye cable grip, it is declared, will pull out an 
old underground cable without leaving a mark on its sheath 
that will in any way impair its usefulness. It will pull slack 
at any point desired and when used as a luffing tool is asserted 
to be invaluable in all classes of cable work. 

The necessity frequently arises of shifting a working cable 
without interruption to the service, owing to the need of an 
additional tap or slack for forming in at a new intermediate 
manhole. The Universal double eye split cable grip, the mak- 
ers say, will answer for this purpose admirably, as it is so 
designed that it can be slipped on and laced to any point of a 
working cable, without cutting it. 
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The study of the company is to eliminate all unnecessary 
parts and to simplify all construction tools and appliances that 
it may handle. The latest development offered is the Univer- 
sal anchor head, said to be one of the simplest and most 
durable forms of earth anchor. 

This anchor head is intended for use with any type of 
standard guy rod, as it forms a driving point for the guy rod, 
and when driven in the ground to the required depth, turns at 
right angles to the rod and forms a slug. 

It is simple, strong and durable, consisting of but one part, 
a malleable iron casting. There are no small parts to be mis- 
laid, lost or broken, and but one item to be carried in stock. 
This feature alone, the company urges, is worth considering 
in adopting a standard article. 





American Surety Company of New York. 


The American Surety Co. of New York has long recog- 
nized the economic advantage of the sub-division of labor 
and the specialization of effort. It confines its operations 
entirely to the furnishing of surety bonds. It transacts no 
insurance business of any kind. The energies of its officers 
and agents are concentrated on the one line of suretyship 
which it has highly developed. The 
various classes of bonds given by 
the company are divided and subdi- 
vided, according to their nature. Its 
agency system is such that a judi- 
cial bond wherever required can be 
furnished with the utmost dispatch 
upon application to its nearest 
agency. 

The American Surety Co. is said 
to have paid over $10,000,000 in 
claims since its organization. It 
declares that it has never been 
known to resort to a technicality in 
the settlement of a claim. The com- 
pany is transacting business in every 
state in the Union, in Canada and in 
Mexico. It has over ten thousand lo- 
cal representatives. This is an aver- 
age of three to every county 
in the United States. These are 
under the supervision and direction of forty branch offices, 
located at the principal cities of the country. 

The company also maintains a corps of inspectors, who 
are located at the larger cities, and whose sole duty it is to 
investigate claims and apprehend defaulters. Its organiza- 
tion in this respect is so extensive that it is said to be 
rarely the case that a defaulter escapes. 

The American Surety Co. maintains its own private tele- 
graph wire service between its home office in the city of 
New York and certain of its more important western 
branches. By combining the long distance public telephone 
service and the over-night mail service with its private wire 
system, the company is in a position to handle large and 
important business matters in the most expeditious manner 
possible. It owns its own twenty-one story home office 
building in the heart of the financial district of the city of 
New York, valued at $3,270,000, which is entirely unen- 
cumbered. 





COMPANY'S OFFICE BUILDING 
100 BROADWAY, N. Y 


The company’s surplus and reserve are declared to be 
represented by high grade investment securities. Its capital 
and surplus are given as in excess of $6,200,000, and the as- 
sertion is made that it is the largest company in the world 
whose business consists solely of the giving of surety 
bonds. Under the laws of various states and the regulations 
of the United States government, the American Surety Co. 
states that it is permitted to execute a larger single bond 
than any other company. It maintains a federal bond bureau 
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at Washington, through which official, contract and internal 
revenue bonds are furnished to the government. 

The company, it is stated, has been repeatedly commended 
by examiners representing state insurance departments for 
its superior methods of doing business. It aims to be 
scrupulously honest in its dealings with the public. With 
all these points in its favor, the American Surety Co. con- 
fidently asserts that it is in a position to make itself ex- 
tremely useful. 





Stromberg-Carlson’s Peoria Exhibit. 

The Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co., of Roches- 
ter, N. Y., was represented at the Illinois Independent Tele- 
phone Association’s annual meeting at Peoria last week by 
E. C. Lewis from the Chicago office, and Paul D. Myers, 
who covers the state for that company. 

An attractive exhibit was arranged at the 
Show, which was held before, during and after the tele- 
phone convention, and of which mention is made elsewhere 


Electrical 


in this issue. 

Here were shown the Stromberg-Carlson latest types of 
telephones, business, residence, hotel, inter-communicating, 
mine, etc., and multiple switchboard apparatus. The booth 
which was shared by the Inter-State Independent Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., giving service throughout the build- 
ing to exhibitors, was the center of attraction for the tele- 
phone men at the convention. 


The illustration here shown, through an error on the part 





Ea. 
devp & | Stromberg - Carlson re 


An Attractive and Busy Booth. 


of the engravers, does not display the Inter-State sign, 
which was just above that of the Stromberg-Carlson com- 
pany. Those in the booth, from right to left, are Charles 
H. Hood, assistant to the president of the Illinois Tunnel 
Co., Chicago; Paul D. Myers; Miss Verna Gingrich, opera- 
tor; E. T. Teece, business manager at Peoria for the Inter- 
State company, and S. A. Marquiss, solicitor for the same 
corporation. 

Mr. Myers, in conversation with a_ representative of 
TELEPHONY, stated that business had been very good during 
the past year in his territory and that the new year prom- 
ised to be a record-breaker. The company is making a 
strong point of its intercommunicating sets and is succeed- 
ing in having this system specified in many instances by 
architects and contractors. Mr. Myers, one of the best 
known and best liked salesmen in the telephone field, was 
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as usual, a live ‘wire during the telephone meet, aiding ma- 
terially in his dignified and reserved way, in making the 
convention an interesting one. 

The New Whispering Telephone Mouthpiece. 

The device here illustrated is made by the S. & M. Elec- 
tric Co., of Chicago. It was invented by Walter H. Cotton, 
of Chicago, who made use of the old principle of a vibrator 
which intensifies the sound waves similar to the operation 
of the steam whistle. The cut illustrates the direction of 
the sound waves and it will be noticed that the voice is 




















A New and Interesting Device. 


carried to the diaphragm in the transmitter whence it re- 
bounds to the apex of the parabola. 

The perforated disc in the base of all standard mouth- 
pieces does not appear in this invention, as, of course, all 
interference must be completely removed. However, the 
diaphragm is perfectly protected by reason of the position 
of the cone inside the mouthpiece proper. 

The first shipments are being made in aluminum, insulat- 
ed with hard rubber bushings but the manufacturers are 
now showing the parabola placed in the standard hard rub- 
ber on composition mouthpieces as well as in glass. 

The same inventor has just perfected a receiving device 
with the parabola in the reverse position which is said to 
produce wenderful results. 





Stewart Bros. Testing Set. 

The test set described below is the invention of Stew- 
art Bros., of Ottawa, Ill. This set was demonstrated in the 
offices of TELEPHONY on Jan. 26, 1912, by one of the Stew- 
art brothers. The tests made were with the rough equiv- 
alents of telephone lines carrying 20 1,600 ohm bridging 
telephones on 16 miles of wire, both iron and copper. 





Fig. 1.—General View of Testing Set. 


This set is entirely new in every one of its features, of 
which it has many. It is not of large size, nor heavy. It 


contains all the necessary features of a lineman’s testing 
set. It will make tests that cannot be made with a volt- 
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meter, ohmmeter or bridge, and no figuring is required. 
It has a transmitter feature that is correct and highly 


It is not necessary to speak into or near the trans- 
mitter to be heard at the other end of the line. It will 
not pick up pole and wire vibrations and wind noises. One 
can talk as shown in Fig. 2, with head thrown back or 
straight forward, and still get good transmission. 

Fig. 1 shows the set not in use, to show the compact- 
ness and neatness of design. Note the ring and hook in the 
strap; they are the lineman’s friends. Just put the strap 
over the head and set the ring in the hook, and the in- 
strument is in the proper position and the lineman will 
not have to remove his hat or pull any of his hair out in 
so doing. 

Fig. 3 shows how the set is used to show in which direc- 
tion the trouble lies from the tester without cutting the 
line. ; 

The main features of this set are that it will test trouble 
on any line regardless of the number of telephones on the 
line. It will tell as nearly as average line conditions will 
allow how far a trouble is from the tester and, best of all, 
it will tell which way to go to the trouble without cutting 
the line. A man can meet the line at a cross-road and 
tell without cutting the line which way and how far to 
go, and when he comes to a branch line he can tell whether 
to go down that branch or not without cutting the line, 
that is, without opening that branch off the line. It will 


useful. 








Fig. 3. 


keep a man from going by this trouble, as at his first test 
past the trouble he would know he had overlooked it. And 
anyone who has “shot” trouble on a long line knows what 
that feeling is not to know for a certainty whether he has 
passed the trouble or not, and no way of knowing with- 
out making a cut. 

It will test and locate shorts, crosses and grounds, on 
telephone or telegraph lines or any open wire lines. It 
will make tests on short-circuited coils or any trouble in 
the telephone. The tester can ring and talk to any of the 
subscribers on a line, or the operator. 

This set, in the hands of any man who can climb a pole, 
makes him a good troubleman. It will not blanket the 
team nor climb the pole, but once on a pole it is the whole 
show. 

This set is protected at Washington, D. C., and will be 
exhibited at the convention next week. So when at the 
convention don’t forget to see this testing set. 


An Appreciation of Allen Soldering Salts. 
G. F. Green, owner of the Louise Telephone Exchange, 
Louise, Texas, has written the L. B. Allen Co., of New 
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York and Chicago, an earnest testimonial regarding the 
merits of the Allen Soldering Salts. The letter follows: 


Have your samples, also letter. Thanks for same. 
Have used everything on the market, as well as some 
of my own experimenting on flux for soldering line 
wire and iron ground rods, also for tinning iron, in 
the last eight years. I have settled down on one 
thing now, as one naturally will after so long. That 
one thing is The Allen Soldering Salts. 

I find that the salts are the very thing for tinning 
a soldering iron. I use them in a satuated form. I 
file the iron bright, then heat until it gets to a bluish 
color, then dip in salts, then heat and repeat, then 
flow with solder which takes perfectly. To keep in 
shape I dip it once in a while. 

The same with ground rods. With blow torch I 
can solder almost anything with Allen Soldering 
Salts. An old rusty line splice is as hard as any- 
thing, but by scraping in the neck with point of 
knife and getting good and bright, then heating 
good with blow torch, then dropping on salts, and 
applying solder, then flowing with salts again and 
applying alternately until it takes, I have never 
failed on a joint yet. : ; 

I carry the saturated solution in bicycle oil cans, 
and apply from them. 


The company will be glad to send samples upon appli- 
«ation from any telephone man. 





The Roberts Simplex Pole Changer. 

The Homer Roberts Mfg. Co., Chicago, has just issued a 
new bulletin describing the Roberts Simplex pole changer, 
and its advantages. The cut shown herewith evidences the 
neat looking and substantial character of this apparatus. 

This pole changer was advertised for the first time in 





An Excellent View of the Pole Changer. 


TELEPHONY on May 13, 1911, just eight month ago, but in 
that time, the manufacturers state, they have been sold in 
almost every state in the Union, in Canada, Mexico, and as 
far away as the Hague, the Netherlands. Inquiries have al- 
so been received from every state, from Cuba, and even 
from Eombay, India, showing the interest which has been 
displayed from the advertisements which have appeared in 
TreLerHony. They are in use by both large and small tele- 
phone companies, the government signal service, the Hol- 
land government telephone service, in railroad service, and 
in fact have been placed im service in about every place in 
which a pole changer can be used. 

Ringing battery for use with these pole changers is sup- 
plied by dry cells, and in some cases is taken direct from 
a 110 D. C. power ciscuit. The vibrator in all cases is oper- 
ated by a dry cell which will run it for about 100 days. 

This pole changer, it is declared, is very economical, and 
needs but little attention after it is installed. It runs 
smoothly and is practically noiseless in operation. Sim- 
plicity, economy and reliability are three of its claimed 
practical features. 

The company sends these pole changers’ out on thirty 
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days trial subject to approval. If they do not prove to be 
satisfactory, they may be returned. Many unsolicited let- 
ters of approval have been received showing how well 
pleased customers have been after using one for the trial 
period. 





“Telephonology” Out in a New Edition. 

Trying to run a telephone business without a copy of Van 
Deventer’s “Telephonology” is as nearly impossible as to 
wire up a central office protector frame without a solder- 
ing copper. This book has become extraordinarily popular 
throughout the field, and the appearance of a new edition at 
such a comparatively early date after its first appearance is 
a practical testimonial to the success it has met. This is 
no doubt due to the breadth of the experience of H. R. 
Van Deventer, of Sumter, S. C., the author. 

Although a thoroughly trained telephone engineer, who is 
entitled to carry two university degrees after his name, Mr. 
Van Deventer has remarkable sympathy with the man who 
begins his electrical education, as well as his telephone ca- 
reer, with a soldering copper or a digging bar in his hands, 
and understanding of what he needs to improve his work, 
his position and his salary. So the book is adapted as 
much to the needs of the man who is beginning at the 
ground to work up as it is indispensable to one who has 
already advanced to the position of wire chief, superintend- 
ent or manager and realizes that telephone work is so com- 
plicated and covers so broad a field that he must be seeking 
help for the solution of new problems every day. 

A strong feature of “Telephonology” is its treatment of 
the practical problems of the small exchange, showing how 
to test equipment and materials so as to purchase wisely, 
comparing in detail the structure and performance of va- 
rious classes of equipment, carefully describing home made 
apparatus, useful experiments, short cuts and make-shifts, 
etc. 

The author knows how to make difficult subjects clear to 
the reader by the use of plain English, handling even such 
subjects as the use of the more expensive testing instru- 
ment with surprising clearness and freedom from the use 
of complicated mathematical expressions. 

The new edition is brought up to date by the addition of 
chapters on “Railway Telephony” and “Recent Progress,” 
including Major Squier’s system of multiplex telephony, the 
Automanual system, etc. 

The book is published by McGraw Publishing Co., New 
York City, and continues to be sold by the publishers and 
by TrELepnony for $4. The new edition has 637 pages and 
18 chapters. There is hardly a page without one or more 
cuts which are admirable reproductions, every one helping 
to make a knowledge of telephone practice come easy to 
the reader. 





Corwin Company Issues New Catalog. 

The Corwin Telephone Mfg. Co., 900 West Lake street, 
Chicago, which has for some years been devoting itself to 
the development and manufacture of that class of telephone 
apparatus known as P. B. X. and Self-Operating or In- 
tercom telephones, for use in stores, factories, hotels, 
schools, hospitals, offices, apartment, office and municipal 
buildings and steamships, announces the issue of a new 
catalogue which is claimed to be the most complete and 
comprehensive ever published. 

This catalogue, while illustrated and describing the full 
line of apparatus, is divided into sections, each of which is 
devoted to one particular class of instruments or circuits, 
and is compiled in a most thorough and understandable 
manner. It also contains a section devoted exclusively to 
construction and installation apparatus, details, wiring sug- 
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gestions, etc., and will undoubtedly prove of interest to 
every telephone man. 

The company claims many innovations in its apparatus, 
Desk stand of standard 
wall tele- 


remov- 


among which may be mentioned: 
size, with bell or bell and push button in base; 
phones in the well known hotel and flush types; 
able switch hook and spring group of novel construction; 
universal bracket for mounting the self-operating keys on 
either a flat or roll top desk without disfiguring or marring 
it; an adjustable mouthpiece which is said to do away with 
breakage due to the strain put on it in changing position 
of transmitter or transmitter arm; Adjustaphone and Flex- 
iphone outfits; hand microphone outfits; a direct current 
receiver of unusual merit in both regular and pony sizes; 
and a junction box for either wall or floor use, by the aid 
of which it is said to be possible to connect one or more 
cables in less than half the time usually employed, and 
open up a pair or pairs of a cable for test in less time than 
it takes to tell about it. 

The Corwin apparatus is asserted to be adaptable to a 
variety of systems covering almost any conceivable condi- 
tion, all fully described in the company’s respective cat- 
alogues covering multiple talking and common signaling 
systems, multiple talking and selective signaling systems, se- 
lective talking and selective signaling systems, non-secret- 
individual and secret individual talking and individual sig- 
naling, with or without connectign to automatic, common 
battery or magneto exchange. 

The company calls special attention to its “secret sys- 
tems,” in which, it is declared, an established connection 
cannot be interrupted or interfered with at the attendant’s 
or any other station in the system. The Corwin company 
has furnished the secret apparatus installed in connection 
with the automatic telephone system in Chicago, but has 
made changes in apparatus and circuits which are said to 
have greatly improved and simplified both and reduced the: 
cost of secret systems, and that made with very little labor. 

The operating man will be interested in the claim of low 
first cost, maintenance and low current consumption. 

The self-operating keys are of novel construction, 
to make for stability and accessibility, which is also alleged 
to be true of the company’s telephones. 

To all these advantages is added the guarantee of Frank 
B. Cook, who will in future manufacture all Corwin ap- 
paratus. The Corwin company is to devote itself exclu- 
sively to the design and sale of goods. 

Frank B. Cook is too well known as a capable telephone 
engineer and manufacturer to need further mention. The 
fact that he manufactures Corwin apparatus insures its 
quality. 


said 





Swedish-American Telephone Co. Bankrupt. 

An involuntary petition in bankruptcy has been filed 
against the Swedish-American Telephone Co., of Chicago. 
Judge Landis, of the United States District Court has ap- 
pointed the Central Trust Co. of Illinois, receiver. 

The total liabilities are said to be approximately $96,000, 
of which $80,000 is represented by notes and the balance by 
open account. The assets consist of the building occupied 
by the Swedish-American company, accounts receivable, 
tools, dies, fixtures, etc. 





Variety of Motor Trucks to Be Shown. 
American ingenuity has seized upon the motor truck for 
further expression of its remarkable versatility. It is con- 
stantly producing new and interesting forms of special pur- 
pose power vehicles for the most diversified uses, adapting 
them to the particular conditions that affect every line of 
business that has need for much hauling or delivery work. 
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Many firms have, within the past few years turned their 
attention to the production of motor trucks especially 
adapted to the telephone business. One of these is here 
shown. There is now in the market a considerable variety 
of vehicles which may be used for telephone purposes, rang- 





One Type of Motor For Telephone Uses. 


ing from light to heavy, many equipped with apparatus for 
pulling cable, etc. These and many equipped with appa- 
ratus for pulling cable, etc. These any many other styles 
of power vehicles will be on exhibition at the Coliseum and 
First Regiment Armory buildings, in Chicago, while the 
national convention is in session, next week. In all, eighty 
different manufacturing companies will show their newest 
models of industrial, commercial and municipal motor ve- 
hicles, making an unprecedented display of about 200 dif- 
ferent machines, ranging from motorcycle parcel carriers to 
ponderous seven-ton trucks. 





Phoney Bill on the Rostrum. 
Reversing the old “Public be Damned!” maxim of busi- 
ness, Phoney Bill, declares “The Public be Pleased.” That’s 
his platform for the national meet in Chicago next week, 
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Good “Dope”? From Phoney Bill. 




















as indicated on the blotter which the Stromberg-Carlson 
Telephone Mfg. Co. is mailing this month, bearing on _ it 
the February calendar. Phoney Bill says: “Stay Independ- 
ent and follow that emblem.” Said emblem is of course, the 
shield. , 
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The Kellogg Wire Chief’s Desk. 

The Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co. is furnishing a 
very attractive line of sanitary type desks for wire chiefs 
and chief operators. These contain standard apparatus 
throughout and the cabinet work is standard grade. They 
are furnished in golden oak and mahogany. 

This cabinet type does not interfere in the slightest with 
the supervision and testing. The desks can be kept clean 
easily and present a very attractive appearance. The com- 





A Practical 


Piece of Exchange Equipment. 


pany will supply detailed information promptly on request. 
Kellogg key type wire chiefs’ desks are said to cover the 
testing requirements of every up-to-date exchange. They 
are in operation in all sections of the country and, it is 
claimed, have enviable records of reliable service. Kellogg 
chief operator’s equipment is designed and built for simple, 
practical supervision of all modern switching equipment. 





A Book of Construction Specifications and Diagrams. 

Frank B. Hall, of Newton Falls, Ohio, will have an ex- 
tremely valuable book of construction specifications and dia- 
grams on exhibition and sale at the Hotel Sherman during 
the convention next week. 

It fully covers the main features of modern telephone con- 
struction, and is arranged on the loose leaf plan, so that 
additions can be inserted and changes made from time to 
time. The book is very carefully indexed. For example, 
aerial construction is indexed to the extent of 15 solid 
pages; underground construction six pages; toll line con- 
struction 11 pages, etc. This gives a fairly good idea of the 
comprehensive character of the work. 
on new construction or expecting to start work this year 
will probably save money in some point or other by holding 
off until they can get a copy of the work. In addition to 
various straight-away problems, solutions are given of the 
best practice in such matters as taking cable into the cen- 
tral office, the correct method of making a twisted joint in a 
tap splice, or tap into an old straight splice, subscribers’ 
drop wiring, protection from light and power wires, speci- 
fications and diagrams for joint use of poles, phantom trans- 
positions, etc. 

There are 220 full pages of diagrams, many pages con- 
taining several different figures. In the back of the book 


All persons engaged 


are material specifications for cable, distributing wire, bare 
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wire, messenger strand, etc., a material catalog, and 39 
pages of drawings of material. 

Any persons not attending the convention who desire a 
copy of this book can be sure of getting one by addressing 
Mr. Hall immediately at the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, as 
the present edition is limited, and he may not have any left 
when he gets back to Newton Falls, necessitating the print- 
ing of another edition and some delay to supply late orders. 

John W. Coffey and His System of Accounts. 

Indiana Independent telephone men think there is no- 
body in the accounting business like John Coffey, who did 
so much good work on the clearing house of that state, 
and is now saving money for a great many companies by 
introducing a common sense, simplified system of tele- 
phone accounting, and giving general advice on accounting 
and financial matters, making audits, etc. 

TELEPHONY asked a close friend of Mr. Coffey to con- 
tribute a little article telling who John Coffey is and why 
he is so successful. Like 
all others who have met 
this tall, wiry Independ- 
ent from Indiana, the 
contributor of this article 
is an enthusiastic booster 
for John, and the follow- 
ing is what he puts over: 

I have often wondered 
why the average Indc- 
pendent operator uses 
either a “make shift” sys- 
for the keeping of 








tem 


his records or the Bell 
forms. I am quite will- 
ing to concede “that 


some good may come out 
of Nazareth,” but you 
have got to look for it 
with a microscope and if 
there is anything in the 
Bell system of account- 
ing to save time, worry 














John W. Coffey. 
and expense to minority 

holders, nobody has ever been able 
the day of his joining the movement up to the present 
time, John Coffey has stood on the firing line and has 
always been willing to go a little farther in the fight for 
Independence than he was asked, and is one of the abso- 
lutely true blue Independent men in the country today. 

From the standpoint of record keeping, Coffey notes 
the short cuts to an absolute result. His past years of 
experience in telephone accounting have him a 
ereat many things that are necessary to do, and a num- 
ber of things which it is necessary not to do, all of 
which he has incorporated in a system of accounting 
which is now being offered to the Independent operators 
throughout the United States. The writer has known 
something of the system, and believes it to be the only 
one now in existence which will conform absolutely and 
completely to what is going to be required by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 

The entire system in reality is a simple accounting sys- 
tem for Independent operators who want to keep a true 
correct account of their business and its develop- 
ment. It is not a system that will permit the hiding of 
any items that may not look well, nor is it a system that 
will permit the pulling of wool over the eyes of the 
minority stockholders. It is simply an accurate system 
brought down to the requirements of the modern busi- 


to get it out. From 


taught 


and 


ness. 
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The Independent operators throughout the country owe 
it to themselves as well as to their stockholders and the 
public at large to get into communication with Coffey 
and find out just what he can do for them individually. 
If he can save them time, they need his system. If he 
can save them money, they need his system. If he can 
make their records clearer and more specific, they need his 
system. 

They can reach Coffey at 77 N. New Jersey St., Indian- 
apolis. His first name is John and his middle initial is 
W. He will be at the national convention—probably the 
tallest man there, too. 


Remarkably Efficient Pole Gin Wagon Used at Houston. 

The performance of a gin wagon designed by F. E. Eber- 
sole and built under his direction for work on the big sys- 
tem he built at Houston, Texas, has been the marvel of all 
telephone men who have seen it in action. On this job 
they averaged 72 poles per day by using this wagon with a 
driver and helper, and one lineman (with a helper), to look 
after setting the poles. The old plant had some 60 to 80 
ft. poles with awnings built around them on the business 
These were picked up bodily and taken out of the 
The machine will lift a dead 





street. 
way with an eight-man gang. 
weight of 11 tons without guying sidewise. 

Word of the record made by this machine, built to Mr. 
Ebersole’s own special designs, has leaked out in various 
quarters, and there is getting to be quite a heavy demand 
for blue prints and specifications, which are being pur- 
chased by telephone men desirous of duplicating the equip- 
ment. Mr. Ebersole who is now at Houston in the tele- 
phone building, 803 Caroline St., is selling these blue prints 
and specifications at a reasonable price as an accommoda- 
tion to other telephone men. 


A Good Thompson-Levering Advertisement. 

The Thompson-Levering Co., of Philadelphia, is putting 
out a striking bit of advertising matter put up in the form 
of a wireless dispatch. The folder appears to be an en- 
velope enclosing the dispatch and bearing marks of regular 
telegraphic checking. Upon opening it there is found 
some crisp, emphatic matter bearing on the company’s 
“Peerless” switch dial testing set and plug type of testing 
set. 








Paragraphs. 

Tue Resui_tt TELEPHONE EQuiIpMENT Co., of Chicago, is 
now distributing Bulletin No. 3. This bulletin shows the bar- 
gains in rebuilt telephone equipment now in stock. The stock 
includes desk, compact and hotel sets of standard makes. 


CLEVELAND Twist Dritt Co., Cleveland, Ohio, is send- 
ing out a circular showing that 20 of the leading mechani- 
cal and technical papers of the country commented upon 
its notable drilling record made with Cleveland drills. 
The pages from these journals, showing the comments, 
are reproduced upon one sheet, that from TELEPHONY 
occupying a prominent position. It is a very impressive 
and effective publicity display. 

Minerallac Impregnated Insulator and Pin. 

A combined insulator and pin, of one piece of wood, 
impregnated with a compound which gives it the highest 
insulating qualities, is expected to become exceedingly 
popular in the telephone field during the coming year. It 
represents a good deal more than the wiping out of the 
cost of carrying insulators around separate from the pins, 
carrying them up the pole separate, and screwing them on 
to the pins by hand with expensive linemen’s labor. There 
is economy after the material is in place. It represents a 
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saving at the start, and a continued saving every year it 
stands in use. 

This combined insulator and pin is turned out of a solid 
piece of wood of a kind best adapted to the purpose; then 
its insulation is raised and the life of the wood is pro- 
longed by a thorough impregnation with minerallac com- 
pound. This is an unexcelled wood preserver. Its effect 
in increasing the insulation is remarkable. Insulators made 
of materials similar to these in the combined pin and 
insulator all in one solid piece have been steadily in serv- 
ice without breakdown or jump-over on 4,000, 9,000 and 
12,000 volt high tension lines for some years in the plant 

















(Patent applied for.) 
The New Mineralac Combined Insulator and Pin. 

of the Commonwealth Edison Co., of Chicago, where the 
manufacturers, the Minerallac Electric Co., placed them for 
a trial. Some of the earliest installations made have been 
in actual service as much as eight years, and show no 
deterioration in insulating qualities, nor any tendency to 
crack or split. 

The Minerallac Electric Co., having given this specialty 
a thorough experimental try-out under practical conditions 
in high tension work, is now ready to push the distribution 
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in this field and also in the telephone field. It is apparent 
that they can be produced and distributed at a low cost, as 
they are turned out rapidly and impregnated in a short 
time in large quantity, and can be cheaply packed and dis- 
tributed without breakage. 

These insulators can go up against the small boy with a 
stone in his hand or a sling shot and stand for all the mis- 
chief he wants to produce. If any hunter going along the 
highway in the fall hates to carry back his gun with the 
last cartridge unexploded, and lets drive at the telephone 
line, well and good. This insulator will take care of any- 
thing he sends and be ready for the next one, and it will 
take more lead pellets than the average shotgun will throw 
into an object of this size 30 feet distant to make a con- 
ductor of it. Let the lineman drop a few off a pole and 
he can go down and get them, ready to put into service in 
a few seconds and last for years. 

As far as mechanical strength goes, experience has al- 
ready shown that it will stand up without breakage under 
more severe than the heaviest toll line 
There is no joint or groove between the in- 


:onditions con- 
struction. 
sulator and supporting sections, all the natural toughness 
of the being mechanical line 
stresses. 

The Minerallac Electric Co. reports that it is going to 
have an exhibition and demonstration at the National In- 
dependent Telephone convention, 367, next week, 
which will prove all these points substantiate the 
strongest claims which can be made for the several qual- 


wood available to resist 
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ities and construction economies obtained by the use of this 
device. It is sure to be of the 
convention and those who do not attend will likely make 
it the subject of their first inquiries of their state dele- 
gates upon their return home, or of the manufacturers, 
Minerallac Electric Co., Chicago, III. 


one of the hio features 





Klein Signs for Electrical Dealers. 

The accompanying illustration is a reproduction of the 
sign furnished by Mathias Klein & Sons Canal Station D 34, 
Chicago, Ill. to electrical dealers handling its line of line- 
men’s and construction tools. It is neat, attractive, made of 





A Striking Metal Sign. 


heavy durable metal and enameled to prevent 
When suspended in a conspicuous place outside of a deal- 
er’s store it is sure to arrest attention and inform passers- 
by where Klein tools can be purchased. 





A Telephone Error. 
By John W. Barney. 

It may not be charged as an unfriendly act against the 
Swiss Republic that one of its citizens—unofficial in char- 
acter so far as information at hand reveals—has patented 
in the United States an invention which, if introduced, 
would add a terror to telephoning, if indeed it did not 
result in the mobbing of the officials responsible for the 
innovation. The patent, which was issued just before 


Thanksgiving, bears the inocuous title of “telephone in- 
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stallation,” but under this guileless exterior there lurks 
a scheme calculated to turn the mildest mannered citizen 
into a militant denouncer of the most serviceable of in- 
struments. 

From the rural districts where the party line telephone 
system flourishes come occasional tales of communities set 
by the ears by the acidulated description of the gown or 
the hat worn at the latest sewing circle meeting by Mrs. 
This or Miss That, the person under discussion having also 
taken down her receiver and been regaled with comments 
expressed with a naiveté and abandon which possibly would 
have been chastened if the speaker had realized that half 
the town might be listening in. Confidential communica- 
tions are well-nigh impossible over such lines and village 
gallants in such communities are learning to confine their 
declarations and appointments to face to face interviews, 
under penalty of having them published broadcast as by 
the town crier. Of course these things happen only over 
the cheaply constructed lines in the smaller communities. 

But here comes this Swiss, who proposes to introduce 
his device into cities having the common battery system 
of telephones. Without going into the details of this dia- 
bolical scheme it is designed to connect the calling sub- 
scriber, after he has indicated to the operator the number 
desired, with a phonograph attachment with advertising 
records. While the operator is completing the connection 
or securing an answer from the person called the subscriber 
is advised, willy nilly, to “Drink X’s Cocoa,” to “Wear 
O’Somebody’s Heels,” to “Use Herculaneum Cream” or to 
do a hundred and one other things in which he has no 
interest. While this phonograph is automatically shut off 
by a move of the operator in completing the connection, 
it is ingeniously arranged to fill in all the rest of the time 
without giving the victim a chance to answer back. In fact, 
one of the “merits” of the system is that you cannot get 
away from its yawp. 

We do not learn that it has entered into the mind of the 
inventor to provide a censor for the advertisements nor to 
establish some reiation between the topics exploited and 
the profession or social position of the person addressed. 
A student calling the public library in regard to some ques- 
tion in Assyriology might naturally be peeved if in reply it 
was strenuously insisted that he should see Tottie Twinkle- 
toes at the Folly Theater or if he was advised that Twin- 
plex Underwear is a sure preventive of sciatica. The Wall 
Street man, putting through a deal in stocks, will not nor- 
mally have a fervent desire to learn wherein A’s hams are 
superior to B’s, nor that a certain department store is in 
the throes of a white sale. And when we get into the 
supersensitive region in which opera singers, dramatic fa- 
vorites and theatrical managers dwell, imagination may 
well be staggered at the resulting disturbance, unless in- 
deed the service is compiled from complimentary press 
clippings. No, the Swiss invention may do for some easy- 
going somnolent community in a land which knows naught 
of the hustle which reigns in the United States, but wilh 
remain here a curiosity of the patent archives. 





Restrict Bell Privileges at New Castle. 

The city council of New Castle, Pa., has resolved to with- 
hold all permission to set poles from the Bell telephone com- 
pany and the Western Union Telegraph Co. until they comply 
with a resolution formerly passed ordering all wire-using com- 
panies to enter the municipal conduits. The Bell wishes to 
put in a coi.uuit system of its own, and when it was refused 
the privilege it declined to enter the municipal system. 

The case has been hanging fire for a long time. The Inde- 
pendent telephone has had its cables in ‘the conduits for four 
years or more. 
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PERSONAL. 


ROLAND L. BARRY, who has just been selected as a member 
of the commission which is to investigate telephone rates in 
Manitoba, as stated in this paper last week, is a Minneapolis 
boy who has pushed his 
way to the front in the 
telephone business by sheer 
hard work, as well as by 
using liberally the mental 
equipment with which he 
was blessed when he en- 





tered this vale of tears. 
Like so many others in the 
business, he _ entered it 
without technical training 
—that is, without college 
education along engineer- 
ing lines. What he has 


learned he has acquired by 
hard knocks and applica- 
tion. In this respect his 
record offers powerful en- 
couragement to others who 
are just beginning at the 
foot of the ladder, and to 
whom it seems at times to 
offer a tremendously high 
and discouraging climb. 

Mr. Barry, who is gen- 
eral superintendent of the 
Tri - State (Independent) 
Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., of Minneapolis and St. 
Paul, took up the tele- 
phone business in 1897. He 
worked first as lineman, 
then in the repair shops, 
then as installer and inspector, and also in the switchboard de- 
partment. During this time he studied nights, and part of the 
time helped in the office during noon hours and evenings. Mr. 
Barry had earlier acquired a good all-around office and commer- 
cial training, which he found to be of great assistance to him at 
this time. When an office engagement was offered him he ac- 
cepted it, later becoming chief clerk and assistant manager. 

In 1901, Mr. Barry became St. Paul manager of the Twin City 
Telephone Co., the predecessor of the Tri-State in the two cities. 
The company then had only 1,200 subscribers in that city and 
was in a badly run-down condition, collections being bad and 
the public generally dissatisfied. On May 1, 1911, there were over 
11,000 Tri-State stations in St. Paul, over 21,000 in Minneapolis 
and more than 61,000 in the company’s entire territory, which 
comprises the state of Minnesota and parts of adjoining states. 
That his work was effectively done is clearly evidenced in the 
recognition accorded him by the management of the Tri-State 
company in appointing him to the general superintendency in 1910. 

Equally convincing is the action of the Manitoba government in 
selecting Mr. Barry as the one technical man on a commission 
composed of three members to investigate the question of rates 
in that Canadian province. As is well known, the government 
took over the Bell lines some time ago, and the unsatisfactory 
result of the last year’s operations brought about a determination 
to raise rates generally through the province. This has aroused 
opposition in many quarters and the appointment of the commis- 
sion was the result. The other members of the commission are 
Judge Corbett Locke, of Morden, Manitoba, chairman, and Alder- 
man George R. Crowe, of Winnipeg. 

Mr. Barry believes that the secret of getting ahead is largely 
summed up in hard, intelligent work and plenty of it. It is diffi- 
cult for him to believe that there is any easy way to slide up- 
ward. To him it’s a case of hustle and keep your eyes open. He 
is inclined to deprecate any recital of his experience, affirming 
that it is not in the least out of the ordinary, and that other 
people care little for commonplace things. But TELEPHONY 
takes issue with that view and believes that Mr. Barry’s accom- 
plishments may prove the very encouragement which some other 
chap needs. 

FRANK BULLOCK, who has just been appointed super- 
intendent of plant of the Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co., 
started with that organization in 1890 as an office boy and then 
became night operator. When he started there were less than 
2,000 telephones in Baltimore. 


F. DOUGLAS WATSON, late provincial superintendent for the 
National Telephone Co. in Scotland, who has been appointed 
general manager and secretary of the Société Anonyme Otto- 
mane des Telephones de Constantinople (Constantinople Tele- 
p.tone Company), left Paris by the Oriental Express on Jan. 13, to 
take up his duties in Constantinople. 
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OBITUARY. 

GEORGE SCHUYLER DAVIS died in Cleveland, Ghio, on 
January 24, 1912. He was well known in electric railway circles 
throughout the country by reason of his connection with various 
electric railway publications, being at the time of his death 
editor of Electric Traction Weekly, of Chicago, Ill. In the fall 
of 1907, he became financially interested in Electric Traction 
Weekly, with which he has ever since been identified in an 
editorial as well as a business way. At first he was associate 
editor, but for the past several years he has directed the affairs 
of the paper as editor. He was also vice-president and secretary 
of the Kenfield-Davis Publishing Company. Mr. Davis was one 
of the charter members of the Central Electric Railway Associa- 
tion. He was also an associate member of the American Elec- 
tric Railway Engineering Association. 


NEW COMPANIES. 

SPRINGFIELD, ILL.—The Northwestern Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., of Rockford, has been incorporated with $1,500 capital 
stock. The incorporators are George P. Gallaher, George J. 
.ing and John H. Camlin. 

STANTON, IOWA.—The Farmers’ Mutual 
filed articles of incorporation with the secretary of state. 
capitalization is $19,000. 2 

DODGE CITY, KAN.—The Dodge City & Colmor Telephone Co. 
has been incorporated and is capitalized at $500. The incor- 
porators are: John Whittaker, H. A. Cord, W. E. Lighter, Harry 
Henry, Leon Morehouse, Phillip Lighter, Ernest R. Edgar, Sam- 
uel Alexander and C. M. Carson, all of Dodge City. 

SWEET AIR, MD., R. F. D. FROM BALDWIN.—A telephone 
company has been organized with Hary W. Baldwin, president; 
Thomas J. Jessop, secretary, and Charles E. Weakley, treasurer. 

EUREKA, MONT.—Articles of incorporation have been filed 
by the Eureka Mutual Telephone Co., capitalized at $20,000. The 
incorporators are: F. P. Garey, P. N. Bernard, F. B. Bogardus, 
A. M. Mikalson and M. P. Shenefelt. 

BROKEN BOW, OKLA.—The Broken Bow Telephone Co. has 
filed articles of incorporation, with $1,200 capital stock. The in- 
corporators are: E. J. Roberts, Jud Moore, of Valliant, and S. B. 
Callahan, of Idabel. 

ANIWA, WIS.—The Aniwa Telephone Co. has been incorporated 


Telephone Co. has 
The 


by A. J. Peterson, George M. Goldring and J. A. Manser. The 
capital stock is $6,000. 
CONSTRUCTION. 
MAYSVILLE, MO.—The DeKalb County Telephone Co. (re- 


cently reported incorporated with $25,000 capital stock) will con- 
struct approximately 1,200 miles of telephone line; entire system 
will be cable. L. H. Roberts is the engineer in charge. 

FARGO, N. D.—The North Dakota Independent Telephone Co. 
has purchased the local exchange at Belfield and will make ex- 
tensive improvements. 

GARDNERVILLE, NEV.—The United Farmers’ Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. has applied for a franchise to construct telephone 
and telegraph lines in certain parts of Douglas county. 

WALTERBORO, S. C.—The Farmers’ Mutual Telephone Co., 
J. D. Hudson, president, will extend its telephone system. 

BOYCE, TEX.—W. B. Kidd, of Rice, Tex., will establish and 
operate a telephone exchange here. 


FINANCIAL. 
NORRIDGEWOCK, MAINE.—The Somerset Farmers’ Co-opera- 
tive Telephone Co. has filed an amendment to its charter in- 
creasing the capital stock from $10,000 to $20,000. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


TEHAMA, CAL.—The Home Telephone Co, is making rapid 
progress with the work of stringing wires on the poles of the 
Postal Telegraph Co. through Tehama county. The new line will 
pass through Gerber, Tehama and Los Molinos. 

BLOOMINGTON, ILL.—The Kinlock-Bloomington Telephone 
Co. will soon erect a two-story fireproof modern telephone build- 
ing. 

TUSCOLA, ILL.—C. G. Stovall has sold the plant and equip- 
ment of the Tuscola Telephone Co. The property was bought 
by C. A. Hankins, of Decatur. 

STUART, IA.—The Stuart Telephone Co.’s building was dam- 
aged in a recent fire. 

DULUTH, MINN.—The Zenith Telephone Co. is making im- 
provements in West Duluth and has installed large cables in an- 
ticipation of future needs. Branch lines have been extended 
to New Duluth and Fond du Lac. A new switchboard has also 
been installed. 

GREAT BEND, N. D.—The Great Bend Telephone Co. is ex- 
tending its rural lines. 





